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Know Short Term Trend of Sales, Inventories 


Delinquent Vendors Up Communication Bill 


But Purchasing Men Unsure as to Proper Remedy to Effect Cure 


New York—For some P.A.’s 
the cost of alerting suppliers on 
slow deliveries, rejects, and sim- 
ilar delinquencies adds up to a 
pretty penny each month in 
phone and telegraph bills. But 
apparently few, even those who 
consider it a worrisome problem, 
take the time to figure the exact 
expense involved. 

Most P.A.’s questioned by 
PURCHASING WEEK said _ they 
were more concerned with main- 
taining good vendor-supplier re- 
lations and preferred “‘to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie.” Others, who have 
felt the “bite’” however, said they 


were patiently try to “educate” 
suppliers to their needs. 
But apparently the easiest 


(and most popular) solution to 
the problem—“it’s an evil of 
purchasing we can't solve,” said 
one P.A.—is to change suppliers. 

The survey showed that to 
most P.A.’s the cost of a com- 
plaint call to a vendor rides as 
an undetermined “X” factor dis- 
guised under normal business ex- 


pense. Of those who would like 
to fight it, few had definite 
Strategy. 


A minority has adopted the 
procedure of startling an erring 


supplier with collect calls or 
Western Union wires; but most 
reject this system, except in the 
case of repeated offenses. They 
term it “too embarrassing,” too 
likely to “give our company a bad 
reputation,” or just “bad business 
practice.” 

The matter of mounting costs 
of communications traceable to 
vendors’ delinquency was posed 
recently by a PURCHASING WEEK 
reader who found it of no little 
concern. The P.W. subscriber 
had attempted to solve his prob- 
lem (i.e. the cost of checking on 

(Continued on page 18) 


New P.A. Expected to Give Georgia 
Department Another Lease on Life 


Atlanta—The Georgia State Purchasing Department, plagued 
for years with charges of influence-buying, under-the-table deals, 


and generally poor purchasing 
practices, gets a new lease on life 
next month. 

Atlanta banker William R. 
Bowdoin takes over then as the 
new state purchasing agent from 
out-going Governor S. Marvin 
Griffin’s much criticized political 
crony, C. Lawton Shaw. 

Appointed last week by Gov- 
ernor-elect Ernest Vandiver. 
Bowdoin told PURCHASING WEEK 
he intends to “find out why re- 
putable firms haven't been bid- 
ding on state business, and assure 
those firms they will be given 
every consideration.” 

The new Georgia purchasing 
agent also said he will look into 
the purchasing activities of other 

(Continued on page 17) 


State Suspends 
All but One Buyer 


Olympia, Wash.—The State of 
Washington’s Purchasing Depart- 
ment has been turned topsy-turvy 
by new charges of favoritism and 
other irregularities in contracting 
procedures. 

Only one buyer remained at his 
job last week following the sus- 
pensions of state purchasing su- 
pervisor Lee Foster and five other 
buyers on his staff. 

The suspensions were ordered 
by Charles W. Hodde, former 
State Tax Commissioner, who 
just one week previously had 
taken over the post of Lloyd K. 
Nelson as director of the Depart- 
ment of General Administration 
for the state. 

Nelson had resigned earlier this 
month following initial airing of 


purchasing irregularities (P.W.., 
Dec. 22, p. 1). 


(Continued on page 17) 


Improving Profits 
Lead to Change 


New York—The gradual im- 
proving profit picture can have 
important price, buying, and in- 
ventory implications for early 
1959. The healthy 16% increase 
in third quarter pre-tax profits— 
achieved by the nation’s manu- 
facturing concerns with only a 
2% sales boost—could mean: 

e Increasing feelers from man- 
agement on the possibility of 
step-ups in machinery and equip- 


ment purchases. There’s a di- 
rect relation between size of 
profits and capital investments of 
industry. 


@ Less harassment from man- 
agement about inventories. With 
(Continued on page 4) 


Cuban Rebels Get 
Into Sugar; American 
Prices May Go Up 


Washington — Fidel Castro's 
rebels are unsettling not only the 
Cuban political situation but the 
American sugar markets as well, 
threatening to drive up sugar 
prices. 

The Cuban sugar refining sea- 
son is just getting under way. 
And USS. officials say they still 
are completely uncertain about 
how much of the finished prod- 
uct will slip through Castro’s 
tightening net. 

Importance of Cuban sugar to 


American food manufacturers 
cannot be underscored’ too 
strongly. Cuba supplies better 


than a third of all U. S. require- 
ments 

American sugar 
total about 1.6 million tons, a 
two-month supply. The uncer- 
tain situation has strengthened 
prices the Jast month. 

Most imported Cuban sugar is 
shipped to the East Coast where 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SOME OF THE $50,000 in cash wh 
often carries goes to some Chippe 
For details of Stewart's unusua 


Stewart, 


Chun King P.A., 
wa Indians for a load of wild rice. 
| buying experiences, see p. 18. 
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Government Plans New Semi-Annual Forecast; 


Program, Expected in 


Mid 1959, Will Survey 


Manufacturers; Retailers and Wholesalers Later 


Washington—The government 


plans to introduce a brand new 


forecasting device designed to aid purchasing in the touchy task of 


measuring the short term trend of 
It will take the form of a 


among manufacturers on their si 


sales and inventories. 
survey conducted semi-annually 
iles-inventory anticipations, Com- 


New Models Give 
Diesels Flexibility 


Detroit—A wide range of flex- 
ible combinations of diesel en- 
gines is now available to the 
purchasing man. Parts are inter- 
changeable so that a few basic 
ones will cover the needs of a 
wide range of engines. 

The new design will permit ex- 
pansion or retraction of installed 
diesels. The interchangeable 
parts will also aid P.A.’s by re- 
ducing parts inventories. 

The improvement is a result 
of the redesign of the diesel- 
engine line of General Motors’ 
Detroit Diesel Division. 

The company started with its 
basic line of two-cycle engines in 
six basic configurations. Horse- 

(Continued on page 19) 


—___. This Week's 


merce Department experts ex- 
pect the program to produce 
the broadest measure devised so 
far to give manufacturers and 
businessmen a means of assessing 
the short term business outlook 
industry-by-industry. 

While not yet approved for- 
mally, the sales-inventory fore- 
cast program is expected to be- 
come a regular part of Com- 
merce Department operations 
sometime after mid-1959. 

Eventually, but probably not 
until after next year, the idea is 
to include similar surveys among 
wholesalers and retailers to sup- 
plement manufacturers’ forecast. 

The manufacturers’ survey 
would be conducted every six 
months and would cover fore- 
casts for the six months ahead. 
It would be comparable to antici- 
pation surveys now made in four 
other areas: Consumer spending, 
businessmen’s capital plant and 

(Continued on page \9) 
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This is the season of the year-end statement. 


Here is how leaders in several key industries view prospects 


for 1959: 


e Steel—The quickening pace of steel orders already has begun 
to have an effect on delivery schedules. As lead times lengthen, 
the need for customers to protect their inventory position becomes 
greater (Roger Blough, U.S. Steel Corp. Chairman.) 


© Aluminum—Upward trend 


of aluminum consumption since 


the 1958 first quarter low will continue in 1959, and shipments 


to consumers will exceed 
(Frank Magee, Alcoa president) 


1958 totals by better than 


1O% 


© Electrical Manufacturing—Prospects for a good but not a 


record-breaking year 


pattern of sales and order increases 


will not be uniform across the wide variety of the industry's 
product lines. In addition, rapidly increasing costs will require 


the industry to look beyond risi 
ing squeeze on profits (Gwilym 
(Continued 


ng volume to relieve the tighten- 
Price, Westinghouse chairman). 
on page 17) 


Correctly written letters are 
one of the important tools in 
the arsenal of every purchas- 

_ing man. To write such letters 
takes skill and care. 

To aid purchasing men im- 
prove their letter writing, Pur- 
chasing Week asked C. W. 
Wilkinson, nationally recog- 
nized authority on business 

correspondence to advise you 


on how to write letters that 


Right Letters Bring Right Result 


SEE PAGE 


Purchasing Week 
SPECIAL 


REPORT 


bring the results you want. No 


matter how well your letters 
of today are written, you may 
get some valuable tips from 
the Wilkinson article page 6. 


Gum rosin strength 
reverses short-term trend 


Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


Week 


80 : 
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1955 1956 
This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 


partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


—— This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


DEC. 29-JAN. 4 


Can a government review of proposed price boosts stem inflation? 

That’s a question a lot of lawmakers and businessmen are asking about 
Senator O’Mahoney’s (Dem.-Wyo.) recent proposal—a measure which would 
require large corporations to give advance notice of price boosts. 

Actually there is nothing startling or new about it. In fact the same senator 
originally introduced the measure some 10 years ago. 

Those for the plan say that throwing the light of publicity on quotations 
will make price boosters think twice before moving. 

Moreover, say proponents, if a corps of experts can weigh and evaluate the 
pros and cons of a price proposal—aren’t we more likely to come up with a 
fair price? 


ON OJ FM AM J 


1957 


At first blush all this sounds good—but unfortunately things are never as 
simple as they seem. 

Actually the plan fails on many counts: 

© It doesn’t get to the roots of inflation, It only examines proposed in- 
creases that in many cases are probably urgently needed anyhow. 

© It would only be a selective price curb—even if successful. Reason: The 
measure would only apply to industrial giants. As such, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether this alone could hold down price averages. 

© It doesn’t set up any specific standards. There’s no mention on how to 
determine if a price increase is warranted. With today’s production and dis- 
tribution complexities, drawing up such standards is a formidable task. But 
until such standards can be established, price reviews are virtually meaning- 
less. 


Then too you’ve also go to consider: 

¢ The plan pays little heed to labor costs. Union wage demands would 
also have to be considered and checked if any such price review scheme 
were to work. Not even union leaders would deny the fact that labor costs 
are essential ingredients in any price equation. 

eit means more government interference. Once the government takes 
over as policeman, political and other non-economic considerations always 
have a way of creeping in. 

© Finally, it could prevent the free interplay of supply and demand forces. 
And past experience has shown that’s usually dangerous business—often lead- 
ing to the very thing the measure is trying to correct. 


This proposal for review of price hikes is only one of many steps being 
considered on Capitol Hill. 

The nation’s top lawmakers have already served notice that no area will 
escape their probing gaze in 1959. 

Investigations will cover the entire spectrum of pricing, ranging from 
industrial pricing techniques and methods all the way to the price received 
by “Farmer Jones” for his wheat or corn. 

Why all the renewed interest in pricing formulas? 

Part, of course, is purely political—reflecting the Democrats’ desire to 
make hay over consumer and farmer discontentment over price. 

But another part is grounded in realistic problems. On the farm front, for 
example, price support programs have proved an expensive flop. 

And on the industrial front, no matter who is to blame, the fact remains 
that long-run inflation still remains an active threat. 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices’ below. 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank. cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 

Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 
CWT 

Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 

Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 

Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass. window, single B. 40” Bracket, box, fob N.Y. 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., y 


Wool tops, N.Y. lb 
HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 


shing Co., Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, Albany 1. N. ¥ 
t Albany, N. Y Ss 
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New York—Your purchases 
of containers and packaging ma- 
terials are likely to rise by better 
than 5% over 1958 levels in the 
first half of next year. That’s the 
picture revealed by a PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK spot survey of purchas- 
ing executives. The feeling also 
is that average prices will hold 
the line after rising slightly this 
year. 

Just about all of the buyers 
surveyed indicated that packag- 
ing activity, already somewhat 
above the first-half of the year, 
would continue to rise through 
the first half of 1959. That’s due 
to an expected general upturn in 
business activity and the low in- 
ventory position which currently 
exists in certain packaging areas. 

On the price side, average tags 
are up slightly from 1957 levels. 
Most steel and paper box prices, 
for example, rose a bit during 
1958. But in certain specific 
areas, such as paper and textile 
bags, prices held steady through- 
out the year. 

For the coming year, P.A.’s 
indicated that there was little 
chance of average tags rising 
again. Stiff competition, espe- 
cially from the ever growing 
plastic segment of the packaging 
industry will see to that. 

The one exception to this ex- 
pectation would seem to rely on 
the possibility of a steel price 
boost in July. Such a situation 
might cause another rise in steel 
container prices at that time. 

But only one P.A. told PurR- 


CHASING WEEK that he antici- 
pated stocking up in preparation 
for such a price boost. Two 


P.A.’s also indicated that poly- 
ethelene tags are likely to drop 
again in 1959. 

Intra-industry competition in 
containers has been stimulated by 
active promotion on the part 
of both plastic and aluminum 
makers. Despite the fact that 
total container industry activity 
in 1958 will trail last year by 
1 to 2%, plastic makers will have 
boosted their sales by some 10% 
over 1957. 

And over half of the purchas- 
ing men surveyed by P. W. stated 
that their use of plastic packag- 
ing materials would rise again 
next year. Some of the biggest 
gains for both plastic and alumi- 
num in packaging, have come, 
and are expected to continue to 
come in the food field. 

Continued increases in the use 
of plastics, especially poly- 
ethelene alone and combined 
stems from a number of factors. 


2 Canadian Truckers 
Spurning 17% Rate Hike 


Toronto, Can.—A segment of 
the Canadian truck industry is 
passing up new rate increases ap- 
proved earlier this month. 

A spokesman for two major 
firms said a “realistic look at our 
present rate structure” prompted 
a decision not to go along with 
the 17% increase. 

The higher truck rates were 
ordered into effect following sim- 
ilar increases approved for Ca- 
nadian_ railways last month. 
James Tyrell, executive vice pres- 
ident of Gill Inter-Provincia! 
Lines and Pacific Inland Ex- 
press, said the general trucking 
increase would put Canadian 
manufacturers at a competitive 
disadvantage in many markets 
along the U.S. border. 
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® Greater possibilities for at- 
appearance be- 
comes more and more a factor in 
packaging material selection. 

@ Ease of imprinting. 

®© Cost advantages in 
Cases. 

e Resistancy to both moisture 
and certain chemicals. 

e Lightness in weight. 

Use of metal cans this year is 
expected to outpace 1957 by 
some 3 to 4% (see chart at 
right). That compares to glass 
container activity which will trail 
last year by about 1%. It is inter- 


tractiveness, as 


certain 


P.W. Survey Reveals Packaging Buying Up 


esting to note how the pattern of 
and metal container 
shifts as general business rises 
and falls. Note in the chart that 
in 1957 glass container shipments 
started to lag relatively behind 
metal container use in October on 
an index That’s because 
of the heavy use of glass con- 
tainers in consumer goods items 
such as foods and drugs, areas 
least affected by a business reces- 
sion. This situation continued 
until last June when rising indus- 
irial activity again put metal can 
activity back on a solid upswing. 


glass use 


basis. 


‘Battle of Containers Goes On and On 
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The Ludlow Line Protects Your Products Better 


Ludlow’s Aircraft 


Aisle liner for air liners 
keeps costs down to earth 


Aisle Liner is laminated 


with polyethylene to prevent any grease or 


oil from seeping through to the carpet. The 


paper is a flame-resistant 


kraft 


with two 


way creping for strength and pliability 


Air lines throughout the country are enthusiastic about Ludlow’s new 
poly-laminated Aircraft Aisle Liner. This greaseproof, flame-resistant 
paper protects costly aisle carpeting while maintenance crews are 
servicing the planes. Some air lines also use Aisle Liner while passengers 
are boarding during rainy weather. The white cloth liners, previously 


used, incurred laundering costs 


often shrank to impractical sizes. 


Ludlow’s Aisle Liner was developed for the sole purpose of solving this 
problem. It’s so inexpensive it could be discarded after one use. But, it’s 
so durable that each liner is re-used several times. ; 

Aircraft Aisle Liner is typical of Ludlow’s job-tailored packaging products. 
Look to Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster packaging. 
We’ll consider it a privilege to serve you! 


LUDLOW 


PAPERS, INC. 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, MASS. 


Sales Offices in principal cities 


VPI-COATED PAPERS « GREASEPROOF PAPERS « WATERPROOF PAPERS + POLY-COATED PAPERS » GUMMED TAPES «+ FEDERAL SPEC. PAPERS « GUMMED LABEL AND SPECIALTY PAPERS 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


Washington ends the year on a considerably cheerier note than 
it rang out 1957, , 

You can sense it in talking to officials, in the general mood 
pervading the city. It’s an entirely different climate than a year 
ago, one of controlled optimism. 
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It’s in sharp contrast to the uncertainty and confusion besetting 
Officials as the curtain came down on 1957, with the U.S. heading 
into its most severe postwar recession to the beep-beep accompani- 
ment of Russian Sputniks whizzing overhead. 

Recent developments have done much to restore the damage 
done to American confidence by these twin shocks. 

First, there’s the changed economic situation. The amazing 
vigor with which business is snapping back from the downturn 
continues to surprise Administration officials as much as it 
reaffirms their faith in the ability of the economy to produce in 
force. 

Then there’s the huge U.S. Atlas missile now circling the earth 
every 100 minutes, beaming the message of America’s latest 
space triumph to the peoples of the world. 

These two developments have stiffened the confidence that 
America traditionally has displayed in meeting the problems of 
the future. 

There’s always the danger that this newly restored confidence 
can lead again to complacency, of course, but U.S. officials don’t 
see it that way. 

This shows up most clearly, perhaps, among Democrats. 
Buoyed by their big election victories, they give the impression 
of wanting to do things, to get new programs started to match 
the dynamism and growth they see in the country. 

The same assertiveness shows up on the Republican side in 
President Eisenhower’s renewed determination to battle for a 
balanced budget, to resist what he considers needless spending 
proposals by the Democrats. Eisenhower appears to have been 
stung into action by the election returns; he seems to have found 
his sureness again, his willingness to fight, after his uncertainty 
earlier this year. 

What all this means is not that United States is exhibiting an 
attitude of unrestrained confidence and joy about the future. The 
events of 1958 were too sobering for that. 

Officials balance off their optimism with a note of caution. 
Divided government at home, with lopsided Democratic major- 
ities, poses big problems. Then there’s the Berlin crisis, the still 
unresolved Quemoy problem, and the uneasy Middle East situa- 
tion. 

But on balance, officials are in a better frame of mind to tackle 
their problems than they were last year at this time. 

© = ” 

President Eisenhower foisted a politically explosive Christmas 
gift on the Democrats last week—a balanced budget wrapped in 
anti-inflation ribbons. 

Eisenhower says that the budget—a 1,000 page annual Wash- 
ington best seller—would be balanced at $77 billion for next 
fiscal year if the top-heavy Democratic Congress accepts his 
proposals for government cutbacks and tax boosts on gasoline 
and postal rates. 

Democrats claim the new budget figures, which will actually be 
presented in mid-January, are mostly fiction; and there’s no chance 
of holding total spending to the level Eisenhower proposed. 
Figuring it’s better to give than receive in such cases, Democrats 
shot back that Eisenhower is playing politics by trying to pin the 
blame for almost certain increases on them and that his budget 
would hold back economic growth. 

They, and many Republicans as well, look for the spending side 
of the budget to end up at least at $80 billion, possibly more. 
Eisenhower has pinned a big part of his hopes on balancing the 
budget on an expected increase of $12 billion in corporate tax 
revenues as business increases next year. 
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BRIGHTENING PROFIT PICTURE shows up in pre-tax 
margins of manufacturing concerns. Rise over the 


year has been substantial but still leaves a consider- 
able way to go before 1955 peaks are reached again. 


Gradually Improving Profits Can Change 
Lives and Work of Purchasing Men in 1959 


More Money Likely to Mean More Buying of Capital Equipment; 
Management Will Harass P.A.’s Less about Their Inventories 


(Continued from page 1) 
more money coming in, you'll 
have more elbow room formu- 
lating your buying policies. 

e Fewer “cost-push” price 
boosts. The latest trend shows 
improving profit margins; there- 
fore there is less need to raise 
prices to meet cost pressures. 

Margins have always been a 
key determinant of price policy. 
When these important fiscal 
measures are rising, there’s little 
incentive to hike prices. 

On the other hand, when 
they’re falling, price rises are 
always possible — particularly 
where demand and competitive 
positions —_— permit. Actually, 
dwindling profit margins in the 
past have been one of the key 
motivating forces behind price 
boosts. 

The third quarter provides a 
good example of their influence. 
Demand during that period im- 
proved, but prices hardly budged. 
Other factors were, of course, 
operating. But the fact that mar- 
gins were improving may have 
been an important factor behind 
the relatively stable price struc- 
ture. 

The current improvement in 


Alabama Bid Bill Due for Overhaul 


Montgomery, Ala.—Alabama’s 
new competitive bid bill probably 
will be overhauled to eliminate 
loop holes which so far have per- 
mitted purchasing savings to drain 
away. 

Rep. Pat Boyd, who sponsored 
the original bid bill in i957, said 
new legislation is needed to curb 
the practice of state departments 
which bought various non-essen- 
tials from savings realized through 
the competitive bidding. 

Boyd also said he will intro- 
duce a bill to amend the present 
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act to provide for consolidated 
purchasing. His measure would 
require the head of each using 
agency to furnish the state pur- 
chasing agent advanced estimates 
of requirements for periods not 
less than three months nor more 
than twelve months ahead. The 
state P.A. would classify, com- 
pile, and consolidate all such 
items to determine total needs. 

The Alabama legislator sees 
this amendment as_ providing 
more accurate and orderly esti- 
mates of the state’s needs. 


1958 Personal Income 
Estimated Up $5 Billion 


Washington—A late spurt will 
probably push up personal in- 
come for the year to an estimated 
$353 billion. That’s an increase 
of $5 billion over 1957. But with 
consumer prices rising even 
more, real purchasing power will 
probably fall fractionally below 
1957 levels. 

The latest complete month 
(November) shows continuation 
of recovery pattern. A big jump 
in the crucial wages and salary 
segment is behind the rise. It re- 
flects that step-up in durable 
goods production following the 
strike dislocations of October. 
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these key margins is graphically 
illustrated in the chart above. 
Note that the rise from first quar- 
ter 1958 lows covers both profits 
per dollar of sales and profits per 
dollar of stockholder equity. 

All signs point to continuing 
gains. Thus, scattered reports on 
fourth quarter activity indicate 
further margin improvement is 
probable. 

A closer look at the two ma- 
jor components of the “profit per 
dollar sales” measure tells the 
story of the current profit im- 
provement. 

The figures show pre-tax prof- 
its up 16%, sales up only 2%. 
In other words, there has been 
an increasing money flow into 
corporate coffers, but it has been 
due to more efficiency and lower 
costs rather than because of any 
big hike in sales. 

Why the increased efficiency. 
Part, of course, is due to pro- 
ductivity gains and smaller wage 
boosts. But part is the result of 
economy moves, forced on many 
firms by the recent recession. 
And it’s basically this more effi- 
cient control of costs that has 
brightened the corporate outlook. 

Now with sales going up the 
challenge is clear. If margins 
can be maintained, profits should 
again head up toward prereces- 
sion peaks. 

Of course, nobody expects all 
these cost-cutting efficiencies to 
persist 100%. There’s always 
the tendency to slough off a bit 
as business improves. 

Nevertheless, there’s increas- 
ing evidence that a good per- 
centage of the cost-cutting gains 
will be permanent. Recession in 
many firms forced a complete 
reappraisal of techniques and 
methods. And some of the les- 
sons learned won't easily be for- 
gotten. 

This increasing profit picture 
is always good news for the P.A. 
Of course, when a firm does 
good, employees always tend to 


improve their own financial 
Status. 

But more important—with in- 
creased working capital, the 
monetary _ straitjacket many 
P.A.’s have been operating under 
may be eased. 

Relaxation will be felt most in 
these groups which report the 
biggest pre-tax profit increases 
from the previous quarter: ap- 
parel (200% ), lumber and wood 
(157%), ordnance (97% ), furni- 
ture and fixtures (79%), leather 


and products (74%), textiles 
(60% ). petroleum refining 
(53%). 


The only important declines 
were in autos (reflecting model 
changeovers), other transporta- 
tion, and metalworking ma- 
chinery. 

The increased money supply 
available to firms can also be 
seen by looking at another key 
Statistic: retained earnings. This 
is the amount of money held in 
the corporation after costs have 
been paid and dividends dis- 
persed. 

Third quarter retaining earn- 
ings are estimated at $1.6 billion. 
That’s almost three times the 
amount earned in the first quar- 
ter of 1958. 

This extra money on hand 
means more cash available for 


business spending—on __inven- 
tory, and on machinery and 
equipment. 


History has shown the positive 
relation between business spend- 
ing and earnings. This has been 
particularly important in the past 
few years as more and more firms 
have turned to internal financing 
for expansion and moderniza- 
tion projects. 

For the P.A. it means in- 
creased activity in the ever-grow- 
ing capital equipment buying 
field. And as buying in this area 
increases, there'll also be expand- 
ing Opportunities for proving the 
worth of purchasing in this man- 
agement-type operation. 
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Gumbleton Named V. P. 
Purchasing Coordinator 


Corapolis, Pa.—Vincent E. 
Gumbleton has been appointed to 
the new post of vice president 
and purchasing coordinator for 
Rockwell-Standard Corp. He will 
be responsible for coordinat- 
ing all purchasing and related 
functions among the firm’s 22 
plants and four research centers. 

He had been director of pur- 
chases for the Transmission & 
Axle Division. Before that Gum- 
bleton served as director of pur- 
chasing for the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. until its consolidation 
in 1953 with Standard Steel 
Spring Co. to form the present 
company. 


Capital Names Schwank 
Director of Procurement 


Washington, D. C.—Richard 
H. Schwank has been promoted 

director of procurement and 
supply for Capital Airlines. As- 
sistant director of procurement 
and supply since August 1956, he 
succeeds George Porter who re- 


signed Oct. 15. 

From April 1954 until he 
joined Capital in 1956, Schwank 
Was supervisor of commercial 


spare parts sales for both the for- 
eign and domestic operations of 
AirResearch Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles. Prior to that he served as 
purchasing director for Chicago 
& Southern Airlines and on its 
merger with Delta Airlines be- 
came assistant director of pro- 
curement. 


FRED W. SHERRERD has been pro- 
moted to purchasing agent by the 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. 
J. Assistant purchasing agent 
since 1946, he joined the firm in 
1937 as an operator in the point 
finishing department. He is a 
member of the N.A.P.A., as well 
as the South Jersey Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 
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Westinghouse Divides 
Buying Responsibility 


Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Air 
Brake has divided purchasing re- 
sponsibility at its Pittsburgh di- 
visions. 

R. M. Hornbeck, vice presi- 
dent of purchases and traffic, an- 
nounced that purchasing depart- 


ments have been established at 
two divisional headquarters in 
the Pittsburgh area. They will 


replace a centra! purchasing unit 
which had been serving all local 
operating units. 

R. E. Moritz was named man- 
ager of purchases for the com- 
pany’s Air Brake & Industrial 
Products Division with headquar- 
ters at Wilmerding, Pa. H. I. 
McKeever will manage purchases 
for Union Switch & Signal Di- 
vision at nearby Swissvale. Horn- 
beck, who directs traffic and 
transportation at all divisions and 
subsidiaries, will supervise and 
coordinate all Westinghouse Air 
Brake purchasing activities from 
the main company headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 


M. STANLEY COGAN has been 
appointed director-purchasing, ef- 


fective Jan. 1, for Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Cogan has been as- 
sistant vice president, eastern re- 
gion of Railway Express at Chi- 
cago since 1957. 


Babcock & Wilcox Names 
J. R. Connell Acting P.A. 


Barberton, Ohio—J. R. Con- 
nell has been named acting pur- 
chasing agent at Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co.’s Boiler Division. As- 
sistant general purchasing agent 
the last four years, he succeeds 
W. C. Moulder. 

Moulder has been appointed 
to the vice president’s staff, the 
division’s manufacturing depart- 
ment, and will assist on special 
work assignments. Moulder be- 
came purchasing agent in 1944 
and general purchasing agent in 
1953. 

Connell has been with the com- 
pany 16 years and previously 
served as assistant purchasing 
agent for the Tubular Products 
Division, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


John R. Warner, Jr. has been 
named vice president in charge 
of purchasing for Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


George L. Rylands, formerly 
secretary and purchasing agent 
for Cullman Wheel Co., Chicago, 
has moved up to executive vice 
president. 


RICHARD B. FULLER has joined 
Stanley Aviation Corp., Denver, 
as director of purchases. The last 
three years he had been associate 
director of purchases for Thomp- 
son-Ramo-Wooldridge, Cleveland. 
Fuller has conducted seminars on 


purchasing for the American 
Management Association and is 
a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the N.A.P.A. 


L. C. Stevens, former director 
of purchases for Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa., and vice president of 
a subsidiary, has joined Delaware 
Valley Paper Co. as executive 
vice president. 


Norman R. Miller has been 
made manager of the general 
order and merchandise procure- 
ment departments at Cincinnati 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. 


R. G. Stockton, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Reed Roller 
Bit Co., has been made materials 
manager. He will be responsible 
for purchasing, production con- 
trol, material control, stores, and 
shipping at the firm’s plant in 
Houston. 


Hillard V. Morgan has joined 
Alloyd Research Corp., Water- 
town, Mass., as purchasing agent 
and contract administrator. He 
had been a buyer for the ma- 
terials laboratory, Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Dayton, Ohio, 
since 1956. 


Harold E. Lewin has been ad- 
vanced to vice president in charge 
of metal purchasing by Lewin- 
Mathes Co., division of Cerro de 
Pasco Corp., St. Louis, Mo. Le- 
win had been assistant secretary 
and metal buyer. 


WILLIAM J. FLANAGAN has 
joined Pacific Automation Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Glendale, Calif., as di- 
rector of material. He was for- 
merly general purchasing agent 
of Convair Astronautics Division. 
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A P.W. Profile 


Friends of Ike Fetterman, Spo- 
kane’s city purchasing agent, have 
no doubts that he could have 
had an equally successful career 
in the field of entertainment. 

Fetterman has been active 
a singer and director in various 
community musical shows almost 
as long as he’s been in purchasing 
and retailing work. He has been 
active for the past nine years 
in the Lewis and Clark Minstrel 
Show, produced every year at 
Lewis and Clark High School by 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 
Fetterman, graduated from the 
school in 1930, directed the show 
last year and previously has play- 
ed leading roles. 

He started in show business in 
the early 1930’s while attending 
Washington State College. There 
he was in the school’s vocal 
quartet, and once at W.S.C. he 
sang “Going Home” over a na- 
tional network show. 

A half-hour show over W. 
S.C.’s radio station was presented 
by Fetterman three times a week. 
The program, he recalls, con- 
sisted of “just talking and sing- 
ing.” 

After taking graduate work at 
Columbia University and New 
York University, Fetterman be- 
gan his career in the business 
world with B. Altman & Co. in 
New York, under an executive 
training program. After five years 
with Altman, he joined the staff 
of the Crescent, Spokane’s largest 
department store. Fetterman was 
appointed Spokane’s city pur- 
chasing agent the following year, 
in 1942. 

“Since I’ve been here, I’ve had 
16 bosses in 16 years,” he said. 
The city is governed by a five- 
member commission and there 
have been that many new faces 
since Fetterman took office. 

Expenditures handled by Fet- 
terman’s office today total about 
$3.5 million a year. 


as 


On Major Bowes Hour 

1S 
many 
activi- 


The P.T.A. minstrel show 
but one of Fetterman’s 
community entertainment 


ties. His singing activities have 
included a number of school 
musicals and operettas. In 1936 


he won a $20 prize on the Major 
Bowes Amateur Hour. 


Fetterman, Local Entertainer, 
Purchases for City of Spokane 


MINSTREL SHOW STAR Ike Fet- 


terman loves to entertain. He's 


P.A. for the City of Spokane. 


He was a member of a Lions 
Club quartet in Spokane that had 
its own radio show and once took 
second place in a national quartet. 
contest. Later he was a member 
of a quartet sponsored by the 
Elks Club in Spokane. 

Fetterman, who has been sing- 


ing “as far back as | can remem- 
ber”, this year had the role of a 
narrator in a special program 


presented by the Spokane Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He narrated 
the Philharmonic’s presentation 
of Aaron Copeland’s “Lincoln 
Portrait,” a widely known tribute 
to Lincoln which includes some 
of his most famous spoken words 
with an orchestral background. 
Popular Speaker Too 

Fetterman’s talents make him 
popular not only as a singer but 
also as an after dinner speaker 
for various Spokane area organ- 
izations. He often presents talks 
on the purchasing problems of the 
city. 

He has been active in pro- 
fessional circles for a number of 
years. A past chairman of the 
Inland Empire Branch of the 
State of Washington Purchasing 
Agents Association, Fetterman 
originated the annual Manufac- 
turers and Suppliers banquet for 
the Spokane group. The event is 
attended by some 550 persons 
each year. 

Whatever Fetterman does, he 
does it with a genuine enthusiasm 

-whether it is singing, public 
speaking, or directing the pur- 
chasing activities of Spokane. 


C. E. Kirk, Jr., has taken the 
post of manager with Glenair, 
Inc., Glendale, Calif. He was 


formerly sales engineer with Pa- 
cific Automation Products, Inc., 
Glendale, and purchasing agent 
at Computer Engineering Asso- 
ciates, Pasadena, Calif. 


Philip Lipschultz has been as- 
signed the new head office post 
of manager of commodity-supply 
and statistics, Shell Oil Co., New 
York. He will be responsible for 
supplying head office and field 
purchasing -stores departments 
with data on costs and availabil- 
ity of materials and equipment. 
Lipschultz had been manager of 
the Houston purchasing depart- 
ment since 1951 before his as- 
signment to the New York office. 


Arvi E. Palo has joined Beall 
Pipe & Tank Corp., Portland, 
Ore., aS purchasing agent. He 
had been in the purchasing de- 
partment of Peerless Trailer & 
Truck Service. 


Change Your Job? 


Week would 
like to have notification of 
all changes in purchasing 
personnel including appoint- 
ments, promotions, and re- 
tirements. Obituaries, even of 
retired personnel, are sought. 
Please send material to Editor, 
“This Changing Purchas- 
ing Profession,” Purchasing 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


By C. W. WILKINSON, Professor 
of Business Administration, 
Michigan State University 


This is file-away or clean-up time in 
most companies. You or your secretary 
go to the files and remove the carbons 
of this year’s correspondence. Some you 
throw away, and others you send to a 
central storage spot. But it ought to be 
review time. 

Just look at the carbons of some of 
the letters you wrote last March. Are 
those letters clear to you? Some of 
them will give you pause. The persons 
to whom you sent them no doubt had to 
pause too. They didn’t have any more 
facts to guide them then than you have 
now. 

But if you had written those letters to 
the best of your ability, they probably 
would be understandable even today. 
How can you write better letters? Here 
are some suggestions: 

The principles of letter writing fall into 
two classes, general and specific. The 
general ones are: 

I. You have to care about writing 
good letters. 

2. You must recognize the complexity 
of writing good letters. 

The specific ones are: 

1. Keep your reader in mind. 

2. Plan according to your immediate 
purposes. 

3. Practice the art of controlling em- 
phasis. 

4. Write simply, concisely, and natu- 
rally. 

The general rules are so simple that 
the first is almost a truism. If you don’t 
care whether your letters confuse the re- 
cipients or whether they bring the results 
you desire, no teacher, article, or book 
can help you. Just go on writing your 
letters in the same old way. 

The complexity mentioned in the sec- 
ond general rule is due to the dual func- 
tion of most business letters. You have 
to get people to do what you ask them 
to do or believe what you tell them. But 
you also have to do it in a way that will 
cause them to remain friendly and not 
take offense. This is hard when the re- 
cipient is a complete stranger to you. 

Now let’s get down to the specific prin- 
ciples. By following them, you will write 
letters that will increase your chances of 
SUCCESS. 

Principle One—Keep your reader in 
mind. Next to the care that comes from 
recognition of the importance and com- 
plexity of effective letter writing, it is your 
most important point. 

In most letters you are trying to per- 
suade somebody to do something. The 
first step in persuasion is to determine 
what benefits you can offer that will ap- 
peal to your reader. That requires study- 
ing him. Immediate money benefits are 
the strongest persuaders; but most peo- 
ple do many things today on the promise 
or hope of later benefits, and for recogni- 
tion, pride, appreciation, and goodwill. 

The key point to remember is that 
when somebody does something, he 
usually does it to reap a benefit. If you 
would be persuasive, then, your basic 
technique is to figure out what’s in the 
situation for him and point this out along 
with your explanation of what you want 
him to do. 
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Keeping your reader in mind means 
more than that, however. It includes 
adaptation and personalization. You don't 
talk to everybody alike, and you should 
not write to everybody alike. Some read- 
ers will know most of the background 
facts and technical aspects of your topic. 
To dwell on those things in your letters 
to them wastes your time and may bore, 
even insult, the reader. 

Bring your message home. The reader 
will more likely give it attention when he 
sees that it is for him instead of a broad- 
cast message to everybody, but nobody in 
particular. 

You make a good start with his name 
in the address. But make sure that his 
name, title, department, and address are 
all 100% correct. An error here may irri- 
tate the recipient so much that you can 
lose all the benefits from a well-written 
letter. 

Make clear by your writing that this 
is not a reworked form message. You 
must make certain that the recipient 
knows this letter was written especially 
to him. 

Though the name helps little, the title 
alone usually tells you enough to make 
some calculated guesses that are much 
better than nothing. The sales manager 
of a manufacturing concern, for example, 
is not likely a kid just out of high school 
nor an old fuddy-duddy. Certainly his in- 
terests, activities, and ways of life are 
pretty much determined by the job he 
holds down. 

Principle Two—Plan according to your 
immediate purposes. To do so, you have 
to provide specific answers to these four 
questions: 

1. What effect do I want the letter to 
produce? 

2. What kind of fellow is the reader so 
that I can adapt and personalize as al- 
ready explained? 

3. What facts and ideas do I need to 
present to produce the desired effect on 
such a reader? (Answering this question 
will provide a list of the contents of the 
letter, including reader benefits and facts 
and arguments to preclude likely objec- 
tions you foresee.) 

4. What is the best order for presenting 
those facts and ideas? 

Circumstances will vary the answers to 
1 and 3, and 2 has been explained al- 
ready. But the fourth is fertile ground. 

Basically all your letters can be grouped 
into these types: 

A. Those which convey good or neu- 

tral news to the reader. He needs 


Write Letters That Bring the Results You Wan 


All That You Have to Do Is Follow the Principles Laid Down by Michigan State University Professor; 
But First You Must Be Interested in Improving Your Correspondence and Be Aware of Complexities 


C. W. Wilkinson is professor of Business Administration in charge of 
business writing at Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. He 


is also consultant on business communication to several firms and state 
departments. In addition to being a prolific writer, Wilkinson is a popular 


speaker in his field. 


Besides his many articles, he is the author of “Writing Business Letters” 
and “Writing for Business” (both published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 


Homewood, IIl.). 


Wilkinson is an active member, and past president and board member, 
of the American Business Writing Association. 


no persuasion to accept the major 


message as when you do what he 
has asked or you ask something he 
is willing to do. 

Those which may disappoint or 
anger the reader—bad-news let- 
ters. 

C. Those which request action the 

reader may be reluctant to take. 
Using the right sequence of facts and ideas 
for the situation is important for speed, 
conciseness, goodwill, and persuasion. 

When you have good or neutral news, 
or a simple inquiry or minor request, it 
should be the first thing in your letter. 
References to letters being answered and 
build-ups of detailed explanations merely 
slow up the message and waste words. (If 
you’re answering, obviously you got the 
letter, didn’t you?) Any necessary details, 
explanations, or reservations can come 
after the opening has set the theme to 
which they are related (more clearly this 
way). The ending should be a specific re- 
quest for action, if that’s what you want, 
or a forward-looking goodwill builder if 
reaction is all you want. Note the plan 
here: 

“Yes, you may ship half our X-2 springs 
(Order 38792, Aug. 5) on Sept. 15 and 
the other half on Oct. 15. 

“We assume, of course, that the price 
and freight we are to pay will be the 
same as on the original order, despite any 
possible price increase and piecemeal 
shipment, and that you will bill us for the 
springs as shipped or make one bill cover 
the whole order when it is filled. 

“Since this plan will help you to fill your 
orders more promptly, we're glad we 
could help by making the simple change 
in our own plans.” 

Probably most purchasing agents would 
have used no more words than that for 
the situation; but how many would have 
used that last paragraph to build good- 
will? How many would have made the 
second paragraph prevent possible mis- 
understanding about the price, freight, 
and time of billing (the reservations)? 
Would you, instead of using the space for 
those points, have wasted the space on a 
beginning like “We have your letter of 

. . in which you ask... .”? 

All your thank-you-for-good-service 
letters; minor claims and complaints; and 
availability, negotiating, and routine ex- 
pediting inquiries should follow this basic 
pattern: the key fact or question or com- 
mand first, the explanations in the middle, 
the pointed request for action or (if no 
action required) a forward-looking good- 
will statement at the end. Here are a few 
examples of matching beginnings and 
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endings for various other letters: 

1. The fast service you gave us on those 
gizmoes enabled us to arrange further 
contracts with our customer. Thanks! .. . 
(middle paragraph of explanation)... . 
We like that kind of service, and we'll 
keep you in mind when we need more 
gizmoes. 

2. We are returning, for prompt re- 
placement, 130 defective lid assemblies 
106-A received July 10 in a shipment of 
1,000 on Order X-203 .. . (explanatory 
middle paragraphs). . . . Please let us have 
the 130 replacements right away. Our 
production requirements are running high. 

3. Do you have a floor wax that will 
...2?... (explanation of detailed specifi- 
cations). . . . If you have a wax which 
will do the job, please send complete data, 
including prices and delivery prospects, 
for study before your representative calls. 

4. Could we buy your stamping press 
C-311-B without guards, flywheel cage, 
and drop chute? . . . (paragraphs of ex- 
planation in the middle). . . . V'll appre- 
ciate your best figure in 24 monthly pay- 
ments on this stripped down and in- 
stalled machine. 

Quite a different plan is required when 
you have to convey bad news—any kind 
of refusal. Unlike when news is good, the 
situation requires persuasion; but also 
unlike those letters which push for action, 
the persuasion here is to acceptance of 
your refusal without it being held against 
you. The following psychology of the re- 
fusal situation directs the rather definite 
plan which you can vary only at your 
peril. 

The fellow who asks you to do some- 
thing usually has his own reasons for 
thinking you should and probably will. 
(People don’t ordinarily make requests 
that are unreasonable to them.) If he is a 
skillful persuader, he will also have fore- 
seen—and perhaps tried to explain away 
—at least some of your objections. Arbi- 
trarily turning him down without explain- 
ing why can only disappoint him, and 
probably will anger him. So, for convic- 
tion and goodwill, you have to give rea- 
sons—not excuses and generalities like 
“company policy,” but causes that are 
reasonable to him. 

The reasons need to be not only fertile 
seed but pianted on fertile ground. If you 
first reveal your refusal and then try to 
explain, you disappoint/anger the reader 
and make him an unreasonable man who 
will not listen to good reasons. On the 
other hand, if you give reasons leading 
up to the refusal, he will not be angered. 
So at least some of your reasons must 
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come before he knows he’s being refused. 

It is unnatural and awkward, however, 
to start your letter with the reasons. 
Therefore begin with what is called a 
“buffer paragraph.” It gets in step with 
the reader by talking about something 
pleasant and agreeable in the situation— 
related closely enough to show that your 
letter is his answer and phrased to lead 
naturally into a statement of your reasons. 

The reasons can then all come before 
the refusal, or some before and some 
after. Or (best) they can often be so con- 
clusive that they adequately imply the 
refusal. 


Handle Refusals with Care 


A counterproposal is often good tech- 
nique. If a man asks you for X and (after 
justifying reasons) you offer him half of 
X, you are clearly refusing to give him X, 
without saying so explicitly. In any case, 
emphasize the reasons and subordinate 
the distasteful refusal itself (at least by 
keeping it out of emphatic positions and 
by making it brief, if not also by the other 
means of controlling emphasis discussed 
later). 

A special problem arises in closing a 
refusal letter. Though the prepared-for 
refusal seems to be the natural stopping 
place, the ending is an emphatic position. 
Moreover, the refusal as the ending would 
leave a bad taste in the reader’s month. 
So don’t end with the refusal or anything 
that recalls it—like an apology or a prom- 
ise to do better. Sometimes an additional 
good reason can be phrased acceptably 
for the purpose, especially if it can be 
shown to be to his benefit. If you make a 
counter-proposal, selling it and getting his 
acceptance (action in this case) will do. 
Otherwise your best bet is to write an 
off-the-subject ending, preferably a for- 
ward look to likely future business be- 
tween writer and reader. 

The turn-down of a bid is typical for a 
purchasing agent, just as refusals of ad- 
justments and credit applications are typi- 
cal for a seller. Here’s an example of 
good practice: 

“Thanks for your carefully prepared 
bid on our quotation request B-5002 (May 
10). We have studied all angles of it. 

“Your unit price is comparatively fa- 
vorable, but the rather high service war- 
ranty made the total out of line on the 
bid. Naturally we have to consider total 
costs, though we like your product and 
your way of doing business. 

“We buy a fair quantity of steam equip- 
ment from time to time, and we hope to 
throw some of this business your way.” 

Though purchasing agents are buyers 
and the letter requesting action is a selling 
letter, you should know its techniques 
because it is the basic plan for any 
strongly persuasive letter (sales, late-stage 
collections, solicitations, and difficult re- 
quests requiring strong motivation). You 
can use the plan and techniques in diffi- 
cult claims, attempts to get changes in a 
supplier’s product, difficult delivery-ex- 
pediting letters, and membership/attend- 
ance drives. 


Inducement Comes in Four Stages 


Any kind of inducement to reluctant 
action involves four important stages: 

1. You arouse attention by starting the 
reader thinking about a benefit he wants. 
The benefits (solution to a problem, mate- 
rial gain, pleasure, better health or educa- 
cation) may be offered directly or implied, 
but they must come first and fast. The 
reader will not spend much time with ex- 
planations until interested by the possi- 
bility of getting something he wants. 

2. You further interest him and make 
him feel the full effect of his desire by ex- 
plaining and describing your offer, along 
with what he is to do, carefully inter- 
preting in terms of how he benefits. Avoid 
wasting words on your selfish benefits; 
the reader assumes them, but they carry 
no weight with him. You do need to fore- 
see likely objections, minimize them, and 
overpower them with benefits. You do 
need to go further than merely the physi- 
cal features of a product or the details of 
a plan—to interpret the descriptions and 
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details in terms of how they lead to serv- 
ice, profits, or something else he wants. 

3. You provide sufficient, appropriate 
kinds of evidence to support what you 
say. People don’t take unsupported state- 
ments of others who want them to spend 
their time and money. 

4. You ask for specific, immediate ac- 
tion. You make clear what to do and how, 
to overcome reluctance to act when the 
way is not perfectly clear. (Even a choice 
leaves a dilemma sometimes.) You make 
action easy and easy-sounding (perhaps 
with handy return cards or forms, or per- 
mission to pay later) to overcome the 
hesitancy about action that is much trou- 
ble. You push for immediate action— 
while he’s under the spell of desire for 
benefits you've made appealing—by 
showing a special benefit to be gained 
from acting now (or loss from waiting); 
but it must be convincingly specific: “Our 
quotation request deadline is Oct. 1,” not 
“limited time;” “balance of surplus tanks 
is 36,” not “limited number.” 


Confidence Breeds Success 


Writing your request for action as 
though you expect to succeed contributes 
to the likelihood that you will, just as 
showing insecurity of position contributes 
to the likelihood of failure. The words 
“if’, “hope”, and “trust” (“If you are 
interested, .. .” or “We hope. . .”) all 
indicate doubt, uncertainty, insecurity of 
your grounds that defeats success con- 
sciousness. Still you need to avoid carry- 
ing the point too far—to discourteous 
presumptuousness. The fellow who wrote 
“When can you .. .” got an answer that 
said “We need to settle the question of 
whether I will at all before answering 
when.” But the other extreme (Mister, 
you don’t want to buy any peanuts, do 
you?”) is almost equally unsuccessful. 
Usually the imperative (command) form 
of the action verb will be acceptable. 

Note how the following letter uses the 
suggested plan and psychology—reader- 
benefit beginning to catch attentive inter- 
est; fuller explanation of benefits and 
what action you want, including the mini- 
mizing of objections; evidence that your 
proposal will work as you say (the weak 
spot in this letter because of nonspecific 
evidence); specific request for immediate 
action, with reminder of resulting benefits. 
Sample Letter Suggests Style 

“Would you be interested if we could 
arrange a considerable increase in orders 
for your vent caps? 

“After hearing many of our salesmen 
report that reluctant buyers of our end 
product criticize the design of the vent 
caps, our sales manager got our design 
man and me together this week to see 
what could be done. We agreed that the 
cap performs well functionally but that a 
modern design somewhat as suggested in 
the two enclosed sketches would increase 
our sales, probably those of your other 
customers, and therefore yours. 

“You could adapt these designs a bit for 
minimum retooling costs; and we believe 
the increased sales to us alone would soon 
amortize your costs, as the volume of 
business we have given you in the past has 
amortized your old molds. 

‘We expect to retain you as a supplier 
for a long time, at increased volume, if 
we can get a vent cap that will help in- 
stead of hurt our end-product sales. 
Will you strike a few samples from a 
pilot mold and let us see one along with 
your reactions to the proposal before our 
present stock runs out (Nov. 1). We sin- 
cerely believe a new design will increase 
sales and profits for us and for you. 

To no small extent, the three basic let- 
ter plans are designed to put the emphasis 
where it belongs; but emphasis plays a 
bigger role than that in letter writing. 

Principle Three—Practice the art of 
controlling emphasis. In letters some 
things need to be stressed and others un- 
stressed. In general, you will want to ac- 
centuate the positive and subordinate the 
negative. (Negative, as used here, means 
anything unpleasant or undesirable, espe- 
cially from the reader’s point of view.) 


The would-be peanut vendor was a de- 
featist who stressed the action he did not 
want rather than what he did want. 


Use the Positive Approach 


The skillful business writer will stress 
what he can do, will do, has done, or 
wants done rather than the negative oppo- 
sites. Frequently skillful presentation of 
the positive side of the picture makes any 
necessary negative ideas adequately clear 
by implication and thus saves words as 
well as the reader’s feeling. Though you 
cannot always eliminate the unpleasant 
thoughts (talk of delays, inconveniences, 
breakages, shortages, errors, refusals, or 
defects), you can at least keep from 
sounding like a gloomy Gus by subordi- 
nating them, if you know how. 

Implication instead of explicit state- 
ment—already mentioned as a means of 
subordination—is only a part of a broader 
technique for controlling emphasis. Give 
little space to things you don’t want to 
stress; develop fully the points you want 
to emphasize. 

Position—also already mentioned as a 
means of controlling emphasis—depends 
on this fact: Beginnings and endings of 
letters, paragraphs, and even sentences 
carry more emphasis than the middles. 
The quick statement of the big point in 
Type A letters, the chaser ending of 
Type B’s, and the reader-benefit begin- 
ning and action ending of Type C letters 
all take advantage of this technique of 
emphasis by position. 

Application of the technique also auto- 
matically takes care of a point listed as 
one of the numbered principles in the 
first plan of this article: Make your be- 
ginnings and endings work for you. 
The idea is that these are the most em- 
phatic positions in your letter and hence 
should be used for the most important 
points, instead of being wasted—as they 
are more often than not in run-of-the-mail 
letters—on things of little importance or 
things that are adequately implied else- 
where. 

Sometimes-useful devices of emphasis 
are itemizations, underscores, solid cap- 
itals, colors, rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, 
parallel or contrast phrasings, punctua- 
tion, and word choice. All can be dis- 
tractingly overdone, but in moderation 
they can be effective. 


Sentence Structure Important 

The most subtle (but very effective) 
emphasis-controlling techinque—as_hid- 
den as the subliminal perception of the 
hidden persuaders insofar as the general 
reader is concerned—grows out of skill- 
ful use of our three basic sentence types. 
An important idea stated in a simple sen- 
tence gets the full sentence emphasis. Two 
related ideas of equal importance in a 
compound sentence get less emphasis by 
sharing equally the full force of the sen- 
tence. Two related ideas of unequal im- 
portance in a complex sentence divide 
sentence emphasis so that about two- 
thirds goes to the independent clause and 
one-third to the dependent clause. 

Obviously a writer has to know Eng- 
lish sentence structure to use this tech- 
nique, but the fine tools of any trade are 
likely to require special skills. Certainly 
writing good business letters requires 
mastery of writing skills. 

Principle Four—Write simply, con- 
cisely, and naturally. The quicker and 
easier you can make the reader’s job of 
understanding your message, the better. 
Your words should be not only specific 
and precise but familiar to your reader. 
Any time you use an involved sentence or 
paragraph that he does not grasp in one 
quick reading, you slow him up; or you 
risk his misunderstanding. Even if he 
understands complex English, he will 
appreciate your making his job as quick 
and easy as possible. 

Sentences averaging more than 20 
words are difficult. If they average less 
than 10, you are likely to have a choppy 
effect and maybe insult your reader’s in- 
telligence. Though you should not try to 
write by formula, make an occasional 
count to check your style. 
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While checking word counts, however, 
you need to check the sentence types and 
patterns as well. Twisted, involved struc- 
ture is just as harmful to good style as 
over-long sentences. A good style is so 
direct that many sentences need no punc- 
tuation except at the end. A good quick 
check is to count the internal (not includ- 
ing end) punctuation. If it averages more 
than two marks to the sentence, your writ- 
ing isn’t simple. 

Paragraph length and pattern also de- 
serve attention. Most people write too 
long paragraphs—sometimes because they 
believe the poppycock that a paragraph 
cannot be just one sentence. First and 
last paragraphs in letters should nearly 
always be less than four lines, and others 
rarely should be more than eight. You 
can nearly always find a good place to 
break a longer one. Providing any neces- 
sary long paragraph with a topic sentence 
at the beginning or end, covering the topic 
in general and unifying the paragraph, 
will help make the reading clearer. 


How to Achieve Conciseness 


Conciseness will help, too, by making 
your writing a higher proportion of grain 
to chaff. But note that the goal is concise- 
ness rather than brevity. The way to 
achieve conciseness is not to omit what 
ought to be said— including the articles, 
prepositions, and sentence subjects that 
distinguish normal from telegraphic style 
—but to say it in as few words as you 
can effectively. These techniques do most 
of the job: 

1. Imply what you can with adequate 
emphasis and clarity. Thus you can avoid 
wasting words on almost all explicit 
acknowledgements and negatives. If you 
jump right into answering a letter, you 
adequately imply that you got it. If you 
say you'll consider changing specifications 
in future orders for zimboes, you imply 
refusal to accept a requested change on 
a current order. 

2. Don’t repeat needlessly, especially 
what the reader already knows or has 
written to you. But remember that inten- 
tional repetition—in the exact wording 
for the refrain effect or in different phras- 
ing to avoid notice or monotony—is a 
major means of emphasizing important 
points, by devoting more space to them. 

3. Cut out the deadwood. Here are a 
few examples (in parentheses) to give you 
a Start: long (period of) time, at (a price 
of) $50(00), remember (the fact) that, 
until (such time as) you can, eight (in 
number), circular (in shape), during (the 
year of) 1958, in (the City of) Detroit, 
(at a) later (date), your (order for a) 
zimbo was shipped, (in the event that) 
if, (arrived at the conclusion) concluded, 
is (at this time), (in a position to) can. 

Writing simply and concisely will go 
far toward making your writing sound 
like natural English; the three are some- 
what interdependent. But writing natur- 
ally will also help to achieve simplicity 
and consciseness. 

You Can’t Write as You Talk 

Most business writers have passed the 
stage of “Yours of the 15th inst. rec’d and 
contents noted. Beg to advise and wish to 
state . . .,” but many still use a modern 
jargon that is far from the natural English 
they use in talking. In trying to nudge 
them away from the pomposity, circum- 
locution, and awkwardness of this mod- 
ern jargon and forward to truly modern 
English, many book and article authors 
have suggested “Write as you talk.” 

You can’t, and you shouldn't try to 
take the advice literally. Good letter writ- 
ing—even for rather informal situations 
is more precise and more concise than 
your quiet acceptable talk. You should 
try, however, to write the same natural, 
easy, direct flow of English that you talk 
and avoid stiffness, roundabout ways of 
saying things, big-wordiness, awkward- 
ness, and involved sentences. 

Business English is no special kind of 
language with different grammar, syntax, 
or vocabulary. Good business writing uses 
normal English in dealing with business 
affairs. 
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McGraw-Hill’s Department of Economics offers you .. . 


Punch Bowl Predictions —1959 


So you want to know whether in 1959... . 

[he Cold War will start blazing, particularly in Berlin; 

We will get—or be thrown—out of Quemoy and Matsu; 

The coming Democratic Congress will prove to be the spendthrift it has 
been so widely advertised as being; 

Skirts, and prices, will be going up or down; 

Spokesmen for the U.S. will stop proclaiming prospective triumphs in 
outer space before they are anywhere near accomplishment; 

The existence of flying saucers will be irrefutably established; 

A man will get to outer space and back again; 

Machines converting dictation directly into typing will start making secre- 
taries obsolete; 

A third big-time baseball league will be established; 

A cure for major man-killers, like cancer or coronary trouble, will be dis- 

covered. 

Well, if you want to know about these things you have come to precisely 
the right place to get clear-cut, and perhaps equally cockeyed, answers. For 
we are off on a pilgrimage to the punch bowl, there to ladle out eur annual 
punch bowl predictions. They are a 200-proof concoction of impression and 
hunch—tinctured now and then with a dash of pure blue sky. 

Don't worry. We don’t have it in mind to install a punch bowl as part of 
our standard forecasting equipment, for the rest of the year our forecasts will 
continue to be a product of almost pure scientific attitude. But for the once 
join us on our uninhibited and often uninformed preview of things to 
come in 1959. 

First, about the overshadowing concern of the day—what the Cold War 
thermometer will do next. Don’t let the worry get you down. There will be a 
tremendous lot of yanking and some physical skirmishing along the Cold War 
front to perpetuate the constant war of nerves. And the wear and tear will 
be intensified by the accidental explosion of an atomic bomb by a defense 
crew which almost puts all of the pushbutton apparatus into operation to 
bring on the holocaust. 


But the holocaust of World War III won’t be on us—for very simple rea- 
sons. We wouldn’t think of starting it, and the Russians don’t want to. 
They are convinced they can lick us at our own (economic) game, and that 
provides a future for them which war would not. 

Skirts will be going up much more than prices in 1959. In fact prices, as 
measured by the official Index of Consumer Prices, won’t go up much if any 
during the year. Over the longer pull it could be a different story which will 
be divined a year hence. 

By midyear there will be much reflection on how the heavily packed Demo- 
cratic Congress ever got such a reputation as a spendthrift outfit. For, by 
recent standards, it will be positively niggardly in dispensing the contents, 
present and hopefully prospective, of the public purse. 

This reversal of form, as plotted by most of the political dopesters, will 
have its repercussions in the stock market—by making the prospect of per- 
petual inflation, now so widely accepted, much less convincing. This prospect, 
of course, provides much of the propulsion of the market. But there will be 
no collapse in the stock market in 1959. Neither will it continue to soar on 
wings of wonder. In a daring word, it will fluctuate—in a relatively sedate 
way. 

Alas, nothing will happen in 1959 to restrain our leaders in rocketry and 
space travel from embarrassing their compatriots and our country abroad by 
proclaiming successes long before they have been anywhere near attained. 


Your Follow-Up File 


The Chicken or the Egg? 


West Bend, Wis. 

I have just read your “No Rise Seen 
in Prices for First Half of 1959” (Dec. 
8, p. 1) report. Other factors which we 
feel tend to lower prices are new facili- 
ties and equipment located in strategic 
geographic locations resulting in lower 
freight rates, and foreign competition, 
as well as domestic competition. 

There is also a push from stock mar- 
ket values demanding higher dividends 
which can only be obtained through 
higher prices. 

This whole subject is sort of “which 
came first, the chicken or the egg.” You 
can never solve anything or convert 
anyone but it does bring both sides 
closer together through better under- 
standing of mutual problems. 

N. A. Schowalter 
Vice President for Purchasing 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 


More E. O. Q. Comment 


Balmertown, Ontario 

We are interested in the article in 

your Dec. 1 issue on E.O.Q. for in- 

ventory control (“E.O.Q. Survey Re- 

veals P.A.’s Eager to Learn,” p. 1). 

Could you advise where more informa- 
tion on this system can be obtained. 

Judging from your article, we think 

this system might be applied to a num- 

ber of our production materials. 

P. W. Green 

Storekeeper 

Campbell Red Lake Mines Ltd. 


@ See last week’s column for listing 
of additional sources of information 
on E. O. Q. 


Definitions Prove Useful .. . 


We have misplaced our copy of 
your Nov 10 issue. We are especially 
interested in the article “We'll Eat 
from Vending Machines” (p. 1). We 
would appreciate your either sending 
us a copy of the article or a copy of 
your Nov. 10 issue. 

I also find very interesting and use- 
ful your “PURCHASING WEEK Defini- 
tions.” Do you expect to eventually 
incorporate these definitions into a 


booklet? If so, I would greatly appre- 
clate receiving a Copy. 

G. J. Curro 

Purchasing Department 

A.S.R. Products Corp. 


e We have put you down for a 
copy. The definitions will be ap- 
pearing in booklet form sometime 
in the future. 


. . . And Vending Machines 
Article Also Popular 


Falls River, Mass. 

Would it be possible to receive two 

extra copies of your Nov. 10 issue or 

copies of the article, “We'll Eat From 
Vending Machines”? 

Joseph R. Burns 

Purchasing Agent 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Medford, Mass. 

Please enter our order for 500 re- 

prints of the article, “We'll Eat From 
Vending Machines.” 

John H. Latshaw 

Vice President 

Automatic Merchandising Corp. 


4 Stories in the Mail 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
At your earliest convenience, we 
would appreciate being furnished with 
any articles pertaining to salesmen’s 
visits directly to the mill which by-pass 
the purchasing department or, even 
with the purchasing department’s per- 
mission, salesmen’s too frequent visits 
to the annoyance of the operating 
eople. 
7 W. J. Langfitt 
Purchasing Department 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


eSee our articles on: “‘Open- 
Door’ Policy For Salesmen Aids 
P.A.’s,” Feb. 10, p. 1; “P.A.’s Keep 
‘Front’ Door Open to Salesmen,” 
March 10, p. 1; “P.A.’s and Sales- 
men Meet at P. W. Roundtable to 
Improve Buyer-Seller Relation- 
ships,” Nov. 10, p. 12; and “Sales- 
men Advise You What to Do,” 
Noy. 10, p. 1. 
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During the year striking headway will be made in the development of 
machines to convert conversation directly into typing or printing. But there 
will be no occasion at all for the secretaries of the world to worry about their 
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There won’t be a confirmed cure for any of the major man-killing diseases 
in 1959, but very striking progress toward cures to be definitely arrived at 
over the next decade will be made and, unlike our successes in outer space, 
not exaggerated. This will add a great element of good cheer to the holiday 
season in 1958 which, in material terms, will be by a wide margin the most 
prosperous in the history of mankind. 


Business Manager: L. W. Nelson 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You. . . 


Do you think salesmen should be given the run of 
the plant without first checking in with purchasing? 


Asked of: sales personnel 


J. K. Galvin 
Acme Wire Co., Cleveland 


‘“‘No—it’s bad salesmanship and any salesman who 
attempts to back door is on thin ice. But, in those 
cases where a salesman is positively forbidden from 
getting into other departments, the purchasing agent 
is not doing a good job for his company. Nothing 
harms purchasing more than keeping all salesmen 
out of the plant. That company cannot benefit from 
the salesman’s experience and technical help on 
specific problems. Permission to talk with plant 
personnel is a privilege to be granted by purchasing 
only to salesmen who have gained its confidence.” 


Data Processing 
ls Seminar Topic 


Milwaukee — Problems in_ installing 
data processing systems will be spot- 
lighted for P.A.’s at a four-week seminar 
sponsored by Milwaukee P.A.’s and Mar- 
quette University School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Authorities in the field will speak at 
eight sessions on “automation in purchas- 
ing,” starting Jan. 7. 

Ihe series opens with a discussion on 
methods, procedures, and pitfalls in set- 
ting up data processing. Herb Richter 
of Univac Division, Remington Rand 
Corp., and E. H. Caffrey, P.A. at IBM’s 
Rochester plant, will lecture. 

Automation in daily purchasing activi- 
ties will be the second topic on Jan. 14. 
W. C. Meyer, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s East Pittsburgh Works P.A. and 


J. C. B. Handley, Director of Automotive Sales 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp., Detroit 


“Definitely not. To be a successful supplier in the 
automotive market you must be concerned with qual- 
ity, service, and price. Quality is determined princi- 
pally in the styling and engineering areas which, in 
turn, issue specifications to the purchasing agent. He 
then distributes the business to those sources who 
meet the service and price conditions. While quality 
determination is the most important single factor, the 
purchasing agent is in full control. No customer ac- 
tivity should be engaged in without his knowledge 


a N.A.P.A. data processing committee 
member, will be keynoter. 
A clinic and machine demonstration 


with purchasing men participating is 
scheduled from Jan. 19 through Jan. 23. 
Thomas Glass, Ph.D., director of Mar- 
quette’s computer center, will conduct the 
sessions. 

The final session will be a four-mem- 
ber panel discussing additional applica- 
tions of automation in purchasing. Panel- 
ists will be representatives of firms using 
or developing automated purchasing sys- 
tems. 


Milwaukee P.A. Group Plans 
Nov. 1959 Products Show 


Milwaukee—-Working nearly a year in 
advance, the Milwaukee Association of 
Purchasing Agents has begun preparations 
for its 1959 products show. 

Scheduled for next Nov. 11, and 12 at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium, the show will 
have the theme, “Dynamic Decade of In- 
dustrial Progress.” 

Approximately 20,000 persons repre- 
senting Wisconsin manufacturers attended 
the last show in 1956. The shows are held 
every three years. About 220 exhibitors 
will participate in the 1959 show. 


and consent.” 


L. J. Van Vranken, General Sales Manager 
Engineering Supply Co., Dallas 


“This question can be answered with one word— 


a 


F. B. Louk, Vice President and Salesman 
Industrial Cosmet:. s Laboratory, Santa Monica, Calif. 


“This depends on what the salesman is selling. 
If it is a product that is more or less of a staple and 
has been established in the industry, the salesman 
ought to check in with purchasing and he need go 
no further. However, if it is a product that requires 
the imparting of knowledge as to its value, as to its 
particular adaptation to a firm’s needs, and as to its 
proper method of use, then the salesman ought to be 
allowed to make direct contact with the principal 
personnel and departments concerned.” 
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‘no!’ Purchasing personnel are the ‘front door’ to 
any plant. These important key people have the 
over-all plant material requirements clearly in mind. 
The salesman must first tangibly demonstrate solid 
customer service effort. Only then, with the purchas- 
ing agent’s specific permission, is he taken to other 
areas of the plant where perhaps he can provide 
product counsel to engineering and manufacturing 


In 1956, Ruud Manufacturing 
Company asked International Paper 


personnel.” 


C. R. Owens, Salesman 
Tesco Chemicals, Inc., Atlanta 


“No, I don’t think a salesman should have the 
run of the plant without checking in with purchasing. 
The people out there running the plant don’t have 
time to listen to a long-winded salesman, and they 
don’t have time to keep up with market trends. Those 
are the functions of the purchasing department. Of 
course, if there’s a question of service, quality, or 
material use, I think the purchasing department 
should let the salesman in to talk to the plant people 
after he checks in with the purchasing department.” 


to make a critical evaluation of its 
water heater packaging operation. 


International Paper—using its famous 
tube and cap design—developed 

a new container for Ruud to 

replace wooden shipping crates then 
being used. 

Result—immediate savings of 23% in 


container cost... 135% increase 
in packaging output per manhour. 


No matter what you ship, ‘“‘Creative Packaging” by 
International Paper can help you ship it faster, safer, 


J. A. Barbeau, Sales Manager 
C. W. Marwedel, San Francisco 


“I firmly believe that under no circumstances 
should a salesman be given free run of any plant 
without the purchasing department’s knowledge and 
complete indorsement. Any firm that supports a pur- 
chasing department does so with the definite intention 
of having all procurement activities processed through 
a purchasing agent or buyer. If he is to perform the 
function satisfactorily, he must have complete knowl- 
edge of production requirements. Therefore, a close 
relationship between production, purchasing, and 
vendors must exist.” 
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CONTAINER DIVISION 


more economically. For full details, mail coupon below. 


Your most dependable source of supply... 


PAPER 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Day’s Supply Holds K 


Primary Metals 
Fabricated Metals 
Electrical Machinery 
Non-Electrical Machiner 
Autos 

Other Transportation Eq 


Lumber & Furniture 
Stone, Clay & Glass 
Food & Beverages 
Tobacco 

Textiles 

Paper 

Chemicals 
Petroleum & Coal 
Rubber 

Hard Goods 

Soft Goods 


Total 


1. Most industry groups report inventories at healthy working levels. Table can help you compare your 
ance to that of industry’s average. It gives clues to the adequacy of your stocks and to future buyin: 


Changing Inventories Tell Story of D 


Total Business Inventories Quarterly Inventory Trends 
(Billions of dollars) (Billions of dollars by level of trade) 


Factory Wholesale 25 Retail 


P.W. Projection 


123412354 2a8 | 234 2341234 lO sa 560M IS 

1957 i958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
3. Liquidation started way back in September 1957. It’s 4. All trade levels (factory to retail) participated in the liquidation. But 5. Raw mater 
just now tapering off — over 7% below 1957 fevels. biggest drops were in factory area where a sharp 9% fall was recorded. the total factf 


Factory Stocks 

(Hard Goods vs. Soft Goods — 1956 avg. = 100) 6. Slicing the pie another way, 
hard goods bore the brunt of 
the cutback. They fell 12% from 
1957 highs — compared to only Textiles 
a 5% drop for soft goods. 


P.W. Projection 


Fabricated Metals 
Primary Metals 


Lumber 


Hard Goods ; 7. A closer industry-by-industry 
Fuels (Coal & Oil) 


— —— Soft Goods breakdown shows in which spe- 
cific areas stock paring was 


Machinery 


heaviest. Machinery and tians- 
portation equipment led the pack. Transportation 


JAS 0 OJFMAMJIJASONODJEF™M 
1957 1958 1959 


(*Sept 57 to latest level 


Causes Behind 1957-58 Downturn 


(% of downturn attributed to each factor*) 


by to Inventory Policy 

March October 
1958 1958 
80 55 
66 56 


y fn Capital Goods 
58 #55 Spending 
uipment 106 107 25.8% 
71 59 
63 5A Inventory 
32 32 Liquidation 
146 144 Consumer 59.1% 
77 69 Spending 
49 44 
67 54 
41 34 
81 70 


77 
50 


65 
45 


54 


(*based on G.N.P. data) 


2. But, whatever you do, all eyes are on your inven- 
tory policy. For fluctuations in industrial stocks have 
widespread repercussions. Some 58% of the recent re- 
cession can be traced back to inventory liquidation. 


perform- 
9g trends. 


ecline and Recovery of U.S. Economy 


Factory Stocks 


(Billions of dollars by stage of fabrication) 


lials Goods in Process Finished Goods 


Inventories Are a Business Barometer 


300 (Ratio of Factory Stocks to Orders) 


| 


| an | 
ID MJ S D54 56UMJS DM J 
1958 1957 195 


lial and goods in process accounted for close to 70% of 
£” drop — reflecting, in part, lower production activity. Hard Goods 


Inventory Decline* 
(By major industry groups) 


FO a I eres ca 


Soft Goods Zz 


% Change 


CSM 
REIBBN 


a 

ape . : 

Se Q, 55 56) FMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJAS OND 
15.3 1957 1958 

‘Sea 


8. Current position of inventories relative to new orders point to a brighter 1959. A relatively low ‘‘stock 
order’ ratio means incoming business is more likely to be filled from new output rather than from shelves. 
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Electric Furnace 
Fully Automatic Control 


Type 2000 thermolyne furnace is an 
electric bench-type furnace for use in 
the laboratory or shop. Thermolyne has 
an electronic controller which holds a 
preset temperature within close limits. 
Control instrument has no moving parts 
other than the relay contacts and is prac- 
tically immune to vibration, dust and 
dirt. User dials the desired temperature 
and furnace heats up. Furnace may be 
operated continuously to 1,650 F. and 
intermittently to 1,900 F. 

Price: $247.50 fob. shipping point. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Thermo Electric Mfg. Co., 628 Huff 
St., Dubi que, Iowa. (P.W., 12/29/58) 


Compressor 
Over-Under Design 


Model 365 cfm. Blue 
Brute rotary compressor’s 
over-under design puts sec- 
ond stage cylinder over first 
stage. Design offers easy ac- 
cessibility of every moving 
part. Clutch allows warm- 
ing up the engine without en- 
gaging the compressor. Unit 
has self-draining cylinders 
and silent chain drive. 

Price: about $13,125. De- 
livery: 3 wk. 

Worthington Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J. (P.W., 12/29/ 
58) 


Two-Color Marking Head 
Complete in One Unit 


Two-color marking head has 
an independent feed adjustment 
for each of two different roll- 
leaf colors. It is for use with the 
pneumatic power hot stamping 
press. Head incorporates the 
two-color roll-leaf holder, guide, 
dual feed roll and adjustments. 
Each roll-leaf may be set inde- 
pendently and with a 4-in. press 
stroke. 

Price: $785. Delivery: 2 to 
3 wk. 

Acromark Co., 361 Morrell 
St., Elizabeth, N. J. (P.W., 12/ 
29/58) 


Micrometer 
Adjustable Measuring Pressure 


Digital read-out automatic elec- 
tronic micrometer features adjustable 
measuring pressure. Standard refer- 
ence measuring pressures can be set 
to 1.5, 5, 10, or 20 grams and with 
a special tip, negligible measuring 
pressure is available. It measures 
fragile or compressible materials, 
conducting or non-conducting, as 
well as metallic or hard parts. Di- 
rect reading counter on face reads 
in decimal fractions of an inch. Last 
wheel reads to 20 millionths. 

Price: $1,080. Delivery: 2 wk. 

J. W. Dice Co., Englewood, N. J. 
(P.W., 12/29/58) 
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Air Hoist 
Link and Roller Chain Models 


Air hoist line is available in link chain 
and roller chain models of 1,000 and 
2,000-lb. capacity. Both hook and trolley 
type hoists are available. Standard lifting 
speeds, utilizing 90 psi. of air pressure, 
range from 6 to 40 fpm. in the 1,000 Ib. 
model under full load and 3 to 20 fpm. 
with the 2,000 lb. model with full load. 
Hoists measure 10% in. in length. 

Price: $437 (half ton trolley type link 
chain model). Delivery: immediate. 

Yale Materials Handling Division, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11000 Roose- 
velt Blvyd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. (PW., 
12/29/58) 


Threaded Insert 
Self Locking 


E-Z-Lok inserts require 
only standard coarse thread 
taps and standard bolt or 
screw driver for installation. 
Inserts have extreme resist- 
ance to heat, cold, moisture, 
solvents, aging. Inserts are 
designed for use in alumi- 
num, magnesium, plastic, or 
cast iron tooling operations. 

Price: from 26¢ to 93¢. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Tool Components, Inc., 
12923 Budlong Ave., Gar- 
dena, Calif. (P.W., 12/29/ 
58) 


Electronic Voltmeter 
Scale Arc of 5% In. 


Models 300 (dc.) and 310 
(ac.) minified panel-mounted 
electronic voltmeters are com- 
pletely self-contained. High in- 
put impedance enables units to 
measure voltage in a circuit with- 
out loading it. Dc. voltmeter, 
with accuracy of +3% of full 
scale deflection, is available in 
seven ranges, from 1 to 1,000 v. 
Input resistance is 10 megohms. 

Price: $100 to $175 (depend- 
ing upon application). Delivery: 
2 to 4 wk. 

Metronix, Inc., Chesterland, 
Ohio. (P.W., 12/29/58) 


Drill Motor 
3,000 Rpm. Spindle Speed 


Spacemite drill motor 
handles hand drilling of holes 
within % in. of bulkheads 
and other obstructions and 
within »%-in. radius in 90 
deg. corners. Air consump- 
tion is estimated at 18 cu. 
ft. per min. Recommended 
air supply is %4-in. air line 
with 90 psi air pressure. 

Price: $96.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Winslow Product Engr. 
Corp., Arcadia, Calif. (P.W., 
12/29/58) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


New Products 


Analog Computer 
Less Than 5 Amp. Drain 


Belac load distribution analog 
computer provides instant, visu- 
al interpretation of operating 
data in public utility electric 
power systems. Belac is housed 
in a compact and portable cabi- 
net and is operated by the ma- 
nipulation of dials, and does 
away with the need for load slide 
rules and consultation of charts, 
graphs, and curves. 

Price: from $18,000 to $90,- 
000. Delivery: 4 to 8 mo. 

Belock Instrument Corp., 
111th St. & 14th. Ave., College 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


DEC. 29-JAN. 4 


Automation and the use of highly mechanized equipment brings with 
them a complex problem sometimes overlooked in the big hoopla sur- 
rounding the benefits of automation. 

That problem is maintenance. And in some respects its solution involves 
the purchasing department. 


Complex equipment needs specialized talent not generally available in 
maintenance departments. The equipment that goes with the label auto- 


Point 55, N. Y. (P.W., 12/29/58) mation has components using some or all of the electronic, hydraulic, and 


pneumatic control arts. There’s a lot of sense to the joke that only a 
graduate engineer can make a repair. 
e o * 

One answer to the problem has been adopted by the auto people and 
other large manufacturers. When they buy highly automated specialized 
machines they put a large share of the responsibility for simplifying main- 
tenance on the vendor. 

The vendor buys and installs all the components needed to complete 
the automated process equipment. He does this whether or not he makes 
all of the components involved. 

When the vendor turns the equipment over, the purchaser expects to 
find all the bugs worked out. The idea goes a step further. Beyond 
designing and building the equipment, the vendor comes into the plant 
and trains the purchaser’s operators and maintenance people. 


Multi Drill 


Drilling Area Up to 35% In. 


Model 3-22 multi drill has 2 to 15 
spindles. It has a drilling area of 
3x22 in. which can be extended up 
to 35% in. with standard exten- 
sion spindles. Unit may be mounted 
on any drill press. Model 3-22 is 
equipped with universal adjustable 
locating arms, heavy duty universal 
joints, and anti-friction bearings. 

BP git va a aa yr en You'll find many builders have set up training schools for just this 
shaft assemblies and guide rods). De- purpose. 

livery: 3 to 4 wk. 7 7? 

Commander Mfg. Co., 4225 West In an integrated production line, where you link standard or slightly 
Kinzie St., Chicago 24, Ill, (P.W., modified machines with handling devices, the problem is not so severe. 
12/29/58) It could mean specialized re-training of some maintenance people. Or, 
if enough equipment is involved, it may mean splitting the maintenance 
force into two groups: one for routine and preventative maintenance and 
the other for handling and control maintenance. 

Dynamic Braking a 7 2 9 

Ihere’s this point to remember: automated equipment is designed for 
high volume, high quality, low-cost production. This puts a big emphasis 
on maintenance—preventative maintenance in particular, A flaw here 
could lead to a breakdown that could all but wipe out the advantages of 
automation. 

General Electric’s Computer Department has made an effort to reduce 
maintenance complexities of its automatic program control system. 

A photoelectric reading device replaces the conventional contact brushes 
in the punch card reader. Besides cutting downtime, the new system can 
to individual job conditions and won't be maintained by regular manatonanes personmet. d rouble can be found 
interfere with standard braking sys- in 3 min.; replacement of the faulty part takes > min. . 
tem. Fest circuits built-in to the system further simplify maintenance and 

Price: $25. Delivery: 1 wk. (stand- at the same time increase reliability. They indicate improperly punched 
ard units), to 10 wk. (specials). cards and provide rapid checks on the functioning of components. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 °° ¢ @ 

W. 87th St., Chicago 21, Hll., (P.W., Looking into the 1980's, two professors, H. J. Leavitt and T. L. Whisler 
12/29/58) writing in Harvard Business Review, see some startling changes in top and 
middle management. For one thing middle management, as we know it 
today, appears doomed. 


Finger Tip Control 

Dynamic braking provides fast, 
safe operation of the transporter 
when used on ramps or other inclines. 
Separate control permits optional use 
of dynamic braking as needed. It is 
conveniently located for finger tip 
control with either hand. Dynamic 
braking may be adjusted to conform 


The professors base their conclusions on the advent of a new technology 
which they call information technology. The concept hinges on com- 
puter techniques and mechanized business procedures just being hinted at 
now. Computers will digest large chunks of information fast. Mathe- 
matical analogs of business problems will help simplify decision making. 

Planning will be concentrated in the top levels of management. There 
will be littke need for middle management. And business will become 
more centralized with control held tightly at the top. 

Purchasing is not mentioned as one of the middle management func- 
tions likely to be affected. But you can measure the change’s impact by 
these criteria set up by the professors: 

e Ease of measurement—-Its easier, they say, to apply computer pro- 
gramming techniques to jobs in and around production than to, say, 
labor relations. Production jobs lend themselves to quantitative measure- 


Hydraulic Marking Unit 
Can Be Mounted in Any Position 


Model No. 58U hydraulic marking unit 
employs the roll marking principle which 
permits the marking of parts while in a 
fixtured position on rotary feed tables, 
in line transfer units, and other automated 
setups. No. 58U can be furnished with 
or without a hydraulic power unit. Unit 
can be mounted right side up, upside 
down, sideways, or at any angle. 

Price: $1,400 (unit less all controls 
and hydraulic power unit). $1,750 (com- 


plete with all controls.) Delivery: from ment. Others don’t. . 
3 to 5 wk. © Economic pressure—Jobs that call for big money decisions will tend 
Cadillac Stamp Co., 17315 Ryan Rd., to be programmed earlier than others. 


Detroit 12, Mich. (P.W., 12/29/58) 


© The acceptability of programming his function by the present jobholder. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


Vacuum Pump 


Vibrationless Operation 


Model SC-3 compound 
vacuum pump is quiet, va- 
por-free, compact, light, and 
sturdy. Vacuum pump has a 
displacement of 3.7 cfm. 
and an_ ultimate blankoff 
pressure of 0.1 micron. Pump 
has a ¥% hp. motor. It is 
16% in. long and 13% in. 
high. 

Price: $240. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Vacuum Equipment Divi- 
sion, F, J. Stokes Corp., 5500 
Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. (P.W., 12/29/58) 


Test Instrument 


Tests Erection Force of Cartons 


Scorebend tester measures the force 
required to break-open flat folded paper- 
board cartons. Tester employs a preci- 
sion direct-reading force gage. Gage is 
column-mounted to accommodate folding 
cartons up to 22-in. wide when flat. In- 
sert flat carton on edge between grooved 
base and notched compression head of 
gage. Turn knob to depress gage and 
force carton open. Indicator hand holds 
maximum dial reading to show force 
exerted. 

Price: $195. Delivery: immediate. 

Apparatus Division, Hunter Spring Co., 
I Spring Ave., Lansdale, Pa. (P.W., 12/ 
29/58) 


Slow Speed Attachment 


Reduces Drill Press Rpm’s. 


Slo-speed attachment for 20-in. drill 
presses is developed for machine tool 
operations requiring slow speeds and 
positive drive. Special attachment pro- 
vides smooth, high torque, power trans- 
mission for operations such as spot-facing, 
reaming, counterboring, core drilling, and 
cutting wooden plugs. Five speeds sup- 
plied by attachment have a ratio of input 
to output of 4.7 to 1 rpm. Spindle travel 
with attachment is 415/18 in. 

Price: $68.75 fob. factory. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co., Walker-Turner Di- 
vision, 400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. (P.W., 12/29/58) 


Charting Tool 
Use with Narrow Tapes 


GP pen is a charting tool 
to be used with extremely 
narrow tapes. Pen makes 
possible fast, accurate plac- 
ing of lines on charts, graphs, 
etc. without smudged ink. 
Cutting bar cuts off tape at 
desired point. Pen is made 
of durable, colored - plastic. 
Use with tapes from ¥% in. 
down to , in. wide. 

Price: $1. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. (P.W., 
12/29/58) 
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RADIO SPEAKER, marble design piece, white and brown trays (reading clockwise from 
lower left) show possibilities of molds made possible by using thermoplastic paper. 


Thermoplastic Paper Offers Industry New 
Molding Material for Many Shapes of Articles 


Thermoplastic paper is a versatile new 
material made up of a combination of 
plastic and stretchable crepe paper. 

Thermoplastic paper can be made in 
almost any thickness and formed into an 
almost unlimited number of objects, ac- 
cording to its producer, Cincinnati In- 
dustries, Inc., a kraft paper products 
maker for 35 years. 

Material is made by laminating X- 
Crepe, a 40 to 60 Ib. four-way stretch 
kraft paper, with two-mil-thick sheets 
of polystyrene. Firm has also tried Mylar, 
rigid and flexible vinyl, and A.B.S. (acry- 
lonitrile-butadiene-styrene) plastic for ex- 
terior surfacing materials. 

Combination when heated can _ be 
stretched universally as much as 60% 
without breaking, and thus can be molded 
into almost any shape. Plastic provides 
rigidity as well as smooth, watertight 
exterior surface where needed. Finished 
sheets range in thickness from single ply, 
a few thousands of an inch thick, to multi- 
ply materials, a quarter of an inch thick 
or more. 

Twelve-ply is as high as the company 
has gone so far, but Ford Larrabee, pre- 
sident, says additional plys could be 
added. 

Basic material is kraft brown in color, 
but it can be bleached white and almost 
any design or color can be imprinted. 

Experimental forming by the company 
has been done on steel or cast epoxy 
molds using mechanical, hydraulic, or 
air pressure presses. 

Most development work was done with 
air presses which literally blow the ma- 
terial into a mold. Prior to forming, the 


material is preheated to approximately 
300F. 

Victor Calvin, vice president in charge 
of sales, says the new product can do 
things that no other paper product can. 
In formed 12-ply thickness, he says, it 
will withstand rigorous wear. 

“I would hesitate to say there is any 
industry where I don’t see some possi- 
bility of use,” he said. “We feel thermo- 
plastic paper will find application in prac- 
tically all major industries.” 

He suggested food packaging; spe- 
cialized plain or decorated boxes; matrices 
for the printing industry; box toes and 
heels for shoes; luggage; formed objects 
for the electrical and television industries; 
interior autotrim, dashboards, door 
panels, etc. 

“Right now we see possibilities for 
many products limited only by the size 
of the machines available to do the job,” 
he adds. “But there is no reason why 
machines can’t be built that would form 
objects as big as an automobile body top. 

“The stretch is there and this basic 
quality permits the creation of many com- 
pound curves within a single product.” 

In experimenting, the company has 
stuck mostly to box forms such as shown 
in the picture above. 

Calvin figures minimum price on single 
ply will be about 25¢ a yard. 

The firm is planning to sell direct to 
product manufacturers who will do their 
own forming, but it might sell also the 
basic product to an extruder or a lamina- 
tor for processing and resale. 

Normal delivery is expected to be three 
to four weeks. 
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Ways to Shape 


Extrusion — This technique forms 
thermoplastics. into continuous sheet, . 
film, tube, rod, filaments, other shapes. 
It is also used to coat wire, cable, cord. 
Anything less than 10 mils thick is known 
as film; over 10 mils it is sheet. Process 
works this way: dry plastic is loaded 
into hopper. From there it is fed into 
a long heating chamber. Revolving screw 
moves plastic through chamber. At end 
of chamber, molten plastic is forced (ex- 
truded) through a die shaped like the 
finished product. 

Blow molding—tThis forms thermo- 
plastics. First material is stretched, then 
hardened against a mold. It’s done two 


Plastics (Part II) 


ways: (1) gob of molten plastic is inserted 
in female mold and air blown into plastic 
to force it against mold, (2) sheet is 
heated, then clamped between die and 


cover. Air forced between sheet and 
cover forces material into die. 
Calendering — Process makes both 


film and sheet and applies plastic coating 
to textiles or other supporting media. 
Plastic is then passed through a series of 
large heated rollers that squeeze the ma- 
terial between them into a sheet or film 
of plastic. Thickness of the product is 
controlled by the space between the 
rollers. Surface of the sheet or film can 
be embossed. (P.W., 12/29/58) 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


Roto-Vak, a tool for the process 
industries designed to concen- 
trate a wide range of viscous, 
foamy or heat-sensitive mate- 
rials densities heretofore im- 
possible in conventional tubular 
evaporators is described in bul- 
letin No. 383. It explains the 
operation of the Roto-Vak with a 
large cross sectional diagram and 
a system schematic arrangement 
showing how it is applied to a 
pre-evaporating system. Bulletin 
is available from Buflovak Equip- 
ment Division, Blaw-Knox Co., 
P. O. Box 2041, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Solid-type paper-insulated power 
cable is described in 152-page 
manual, No. 1102. The manual 
is divided into five basic sections, 
all of which are completely and 
clearly indexed. A section is de- 
voted to recommended installa- 
tion practices for ducts and con- 
duit, direct burial, aerial, splicing 
and terminating, and field testing. 
It is also illustrated with photo- 
graphs, charts, and diagrams. 
Copies are available from the 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Comparable brand names of 13 
major tool steel suppliers are 
listed in new chart. It classifies, 
by general type and SAE number, 
16 different grades of tool steel. 
Listed vertically, under each 
company name, are the brands 
of that company in each SAE 
classification. Listed horizontally, 
next to individual tool steel 
grades, are the brand names 
available in that grade from each 
company. Copies are available 
from Uddeholm Co of America, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Galvanized ware is described in 
16-page catalog. It includes 
pails, buckets, funnels, measures, 
water cans, and coolers for a 
variety of industrial, commercial, 
and domestic uses. Alongside 
the pictured products are descrip- 
tions, specifications and shipping 
information. Copies can be ob- 
tained by writing J&L Container 
Div., City Park & Hamilton St., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Truck-mounted crane is  de- 
scribed in 12-page catalog. Hy- 
draulic controls, open, unclut- 
tered design, lavish use of 
anti-friction bearings, precision 
boom lowering device, and the 
patented = square-tubular-chord 
crane boom are a few of the fea- 
tures described. Catalog is avail- 
able from Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Anodes and plating chemicals 
are described in 8-page Bulletin 
No. AC-111. Illustrated by 
photographs and line drawings 
are a wide variety of anodes, 
anode hooks, and anode bags. 
Details are set forth as to compo- 
sition, shapes and specific appii- 
cation. Specifications are given 
for round, flat, elliptical, and spe- 
cially shaped anodes. Bulletin is 
available from Hanson-Van Win- 
kle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. 


Rims, wheels, tools, and rim ac- 
cessories are described in 94- 
page catalog. Text includes in- 
formation and pictures on rim re- 
search, step by step procedure for 
mounting and demounting rims, 
and operating instructions for 
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using hydraulic tools. Catalog 
can be obtained by writing Metal 
Products Division, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, 
Ohio. 


“How to Select Display Stands” 
is title of 36-page Booklet No. 
10. It answers questions on how 
to give products more impact at 
the point of sale. It shows manu- 
facturers how display stands can 
introduce a new product, tie in 
with national advertising and 
sales themes, increase unit of 
sale, tie in with seasonal product 
promotions, and price or pre- 
mium promotions. Booklet is 
available from Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Nine basic rules for efficient 
stacking and loading are dis- 
cussed in 16-page booklet en- 
titled “How to Stack and Load 
Corrugated Shipping Boxes.” 
New copy and detailed illustra- 
tions describe effective methods 
of estimating storage space, dis- 
tributing load weights, handling, 
identification, and the use of 
gates, bulkheads, barricades, and 
weatherstripping. Booklet is 
available from Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


“Transporter Facts and Factors” 
is title of 16-page booklet. It 
tells how transporters “give one 
hand the power to move tons”, 
and helps to determine which of 
these operator-led trucks is best 
suited for a particular job. Facts 
to consider in analyzing truck re- 
quirements in setting up or re- 
vamping a materials handling 
program are given in a con- 
venient check list. Booklet is 
available from Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., 149 W. 87th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Multizone Air Distributing 
Units” is title of new Catalog No. 
1635-B. It describes the com- 
pany’s complete line of blowers 
for multizone central air condi- 
tioning systems, for office build- 
ings, hospitals, and commercial 
buildings. Comprehensive _per- 
formance and application data 
are given, including construction 
details, dimensions, and _ typical 
specifications. Catalog is avail- 
able from Westinghouse Sturte- 
vant Division, Dept. T-356, 200 
Readville St., Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton 36, Mass. 


New Form 3K Thyrite, Magne- 
valve station-class arresters are 
described in 12-page Bulletin 
No. GEA-6794. Performance 
and application data, dimensions, 
and protective characteristics are 
tabulated; construction features, 
gap design, and anticontamina- 
tion features are described and 
charted. Bulletin is available from 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
taday 5, New York. 


Paper-base, epoxy resin laminate, 
Grade EP-22 is described in new 
engineering bulletin. It describes 
the new laminate, recommends 
applications for the grade, and 
gives sheet properties in detail. 
Copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing Synthane Corp., Oaks, Pa. 


QMOB = (quick-made_ —_ quick- 
break) fusible switches and panel- 
boards are described in 8-page 
Bulletin No. 3-230. It features 
a QMOB selection guide with 
which architects, and engineers 


can choose the fusible switch 
units needed for particular ap- 
plications. Construction fea- 
tures of QMQB panelboards are 
described in full and complete 
data supplied. Copies are avail- 
able from Federal Pacific Elec- 
tric Co., 50 Paris St., Newark, 
N. J. 


“Winning .Combinations . That 
Reduce the Cost of Chips” is 
title of Booklet No. 68. It tells 
how to improve milling and bor- 
ing Operations at reduced costs. 
Among subjects discussed are: 
importance of matching cutters 
to the exact capabilities of ma- 
chines and to the work, a sure 
way to get maximum perform- 
ance from replacement blades, 
and others. Copies are available 
from Cutter Division, Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Co., 505 Ful- 
ton Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


Engineers, purchasing agents, 
and others responsible for the 
procurement of stainless tubing, 
pipe, and welding fittings will be 


interested in Data Card, No. 
TDC-189. It tells of the high 
temperature properties of B&W 
Croloy 16-13-3 (TP 316), its 
chemical composition, size 
ranges, and short time tensile. 


Copies are available from Tubu- 
lar Products Division, Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 


of 105-in. solid and 
tubular “Continucast” bronze 
bars are described in 4-page 
Brochure, No. JBL-14. It out- 
lines the advantages of the new 
long bar, gives typical physical 
properties, lists 21 sizes of solid 
bars from % in. to 3 in. in di- 
ameter and 118 sizes of tubular 
bars which range from 12 in. to 
2-% in. I.D. and from 1 in. to 3 
in. O.D. Brochure is available 
from Johnson Bronze Co., 443 
S. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 


New line 


Type HR _ automatic reclosers 
are described in 8-page Bulletin, 
No. GEA-6671. Describes the 
features and operation of Gen- 
eral Electric’s complete line of 
type HR = automatic reclosers 
which provide economical over- 
current protection for suburban 
and rural distribution systems. 
It includes charts, curves, photo- 
graphs, and rating tables. Bul- 


letin is available from General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N, , - 


Drainage and construction pro- 
ducts for industrial uses are 
described in new Catalog No. 
Gen-10658. It includes data on 
corrugated metal pipe and pipe- 
arch, perforated pipe, water con- 
trol gates, liner plates, bin-type 
retaining walls, steel sheeting, and 
others. Catalog is available from 
Product Information Service, 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. 


Steel and aluminum data are 
given in 256-page, pocket size 
data book. It includes aluminum 
analysis, characteristics, mechan- 
ical properties, and tolerances. 
Information on steel is included 
as well as miscellaneous facts 
of value to purchasing agents, 
engineers, and shop men. Copies 
are available from Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 
8000-A, Chicago 89, Ill. 
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This Week’s 
Foreign 
Perspective 


Paris—Officials here are worried about a possible trade war 
that could divide non-Communist Europe into rival economic 
and political groups. 

It all stems from recent failure of free trade area talks between 
Britain and the European Common Market. 

The British have been circulating—perhaps for diplomatic 
purposes—proposals for “protective” action by other European 
powers unless common market member nations offer more con- 
cessions to non-members. 

Behind the considerable informed discussion 
about the possibility that “a political solution” may have to be 
sought to bridge the gap. 

This could involve a “Little Summit Meeting” between Prime 
Minister MacMillan, Premier de Gaulle and West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer—the three key figures in the quarrel. 
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scenes there's 


London—Although most commodities are ending the year 
sluggishly on the London market, prices generally are expected 
to stay firm during the first few months of 1959. 

Particularly close attention is being paid to the two key non- 
ferrous metals—aluminum and copper. 

The recent price guarantee for aluminum, of course, indicates 
no immediate price change is in prospect. 

A cut later on, however, would surprise no one. 
in the aluminum field has been increasing smartly. 

You can expect some interesting competitive developments 
next year, with British, stateside and Sovict suppliers adopting 
increasingly aggressive tactics. 

The story’s a bit different for copper. That metal’s been on 
the switchback in 1958 and the zigzag is likely to continue a few 
months more. 

Londoners say, however, that chances now are brighter for 
Stability in copper than for many months. 

Extent of any use may well depend on how long Soviet buyers 
remain in the market. 
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Competition 


Wellington, New Zealand—The British system of preferential 
tariffs among commonwealth nations is slowly breaking down. 

This country “down under” has just negotiated a new trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom that reduces by more than 
half the preference margins accorded U.K. goods imported here. 

The new agreement—which is roughly the same as one nego- 
tiated with Australia two years ago—reflects the fact that trade 
with the U.K. has become less important. 

New Zealand is particularly anxious to find markets for agri- 
cultural and dairy products through trade agreements with third 
countries. It has especially suffered from low priced European 
competition with its butter in the U.K. 

While the pact isn’t specifically aimed at diverting trade away 
from England, it’s bound to have some effect on the sterling bloc. 

. e = 


Warsaw—Iron Curtain coal glut may have price repercussions 
over the entire world after 1960. 

Russian domestic energy resources will be sufficient at that 
time to cutback on imports of Polish coal. This coal could then 
add to pressure of coal surpluses now being felt in the West. 

In fact, experts here look for a sharp rise in Polish coal exports 
to the West as soon as the Soviets cut purchases. 


THE END COST 
OF A PRODUCT 


can often be reduced by using one of 
the copper metals — because they form 
easier, join easier, save production 
time. Copper costs less in the long run. 


COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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4. Thomas Campbell has been 
assigned new post ol sales 
manager, Electrical Products Di- 
vision, Carlon Products Corp., 
and will headquarter at St. Paul, 
Minn 


the 


Bruce B. Spratling has been 
made product sales manager and 
M. J. Yost becomes manager of 
field operations, Marine & Indus- 
trial Engine Division, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. 


Roscoe H. Garrett has been 
appointed sales manager for the 
Scam Instruments Corp., Chi- 
cago. He was formerly with 
Dynamatic Division, Eaton Mfg. 
Co., Kenosha, Wis., and the Sel- 
con Division, Diversey Corp., 
Chicago. 


Raymond J. Stefany has been 
named manager of aviation sales, 
Lamp Division, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and will make his 
Office at Bloomfield, N. J. 


Fred A. Martin has been ad- 
vanced from field sales manager 
to general sales manager for the 
Parts Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Warren, Pa. 


Walter R. Trezise has taken 
the post of sales manager with 
Atlas Abrasives Corp., Green- 
wich, Conn. The last five years 
he had been sales manager for 
Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


Irvin R. Spangler has been pro- 
moted from assistant sales man- 
ager to sales manager, machine 
and tool division, Michigan Tool 


In the World of Sales 
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Co., Detroit. He succeeds Paul 
F. Zerkle, who will continue as a 
member of the executive staff 


working on special assignments 


Kenneth G. Cooley has taken 
the new post of field sales man- 
ager with W. C. Ritchie Division, 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago. 
He had been sales manager of 
S. K. Smith Co., Chicago. 

Peter B. McSherry, Jr., has 
joined Parker-Kalon Division, 
General American Transporta- 


tion Corp., as vice president- 


sales. He had previously been 
sales manager, Socket Screw 
Products Division, The Bristol 


Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


C. J. Mocre has been assigned 
the new post of general sales and 
marketing manager, Exide Indus- 
trial Division, Electric Storage 
Battery Co. Formerly sales man- 
ager, he will continue to head- 
quarter at the Philadelphia plant. 


Jack G. Fuller has joined 
Chemtrol, Lynwood, Calif., as 
sales manager. He had been with 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Bradford H. Scott has been 
promoted to commercial sales 
manager for Stanley-Judd, Wall- 
ingford, Conn., a division of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Robert E, Thomas, general 
sales manager of the Cleveland 
Cap Screw Co., Cleveland, has 
been made vice president in 
charge of sales. 
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e BUY e 
| Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere 
— We Own What We Advertise — 
© Rails 
© Copper 
© Belt Lines 
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¢ Shuttle Cars 
* Tipple Equipment 
¢ Lecomotives 
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RAINBOW ELECTRIC 
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GOVT. & INDUSTRIAL SURPLUS FOR SALE! 
Bargains Galore at the 
INSTITUTE OF SURPLUS DEALERS 
9TH ANNUAL TRADE SHOW 
January 25th to 28th, 1959 at N. Y. TRADE 
SHOW BLDG., 500 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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PURCHASING AGENTS, 
PRODUCTION MEN, ENGINEERS 


- . . here’s one place to get the answers for 
setting up entire production lines . . . the 
NEW ALDEN SYSTEMS HANDBOOK packed 
with “MONEY SAVING” ideas and equip- 
ment. For free copy write 


ALDEN SYSTEMS COMPANY 


Dept. P, | Washington St. Westboro, Mass. 


Antique 
Polished Brass Telephone Lamp! 


Mouthpiece and receiver bake- 
tte shade and bulb— 


All shipments FOB Simpson, Pa. 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 


Dept. XXY Simpson, Pa. 


SURPLUS INVENTORIES? 


LET US HELP YOU 


IT’S A FACT . . . that more than 98% 
of the purchasing departments are re- 
sponsibile for the disposing of scrap 
and surplus materials. This is one func- 
tion in which timeliness of available 
information is an important factor . . 

and PURCHASING WEEK is the only 
source for this information! These are 
facts why you should list your inventory 
surplus in the ‘SEARCHLIGHT’ section 
of “PURCHASING WEEK” at the 
low, low rate of $10.00 per advertising 


inch, 
FOR CONTRACT RATES 
OR INFORMATION, WRITE 


PURCHASING WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Paper Separators Used in Steel Shipments 


Rolled Steel Corp. is using paper instead of lumber 


Chicago 


separators in steel shipments. Paper separators also have helped 
Rolled Steel’s customers save time, manpower, and materials. 

The use of lumber to demarcate mixed shipments created an 
in-plant and trucking problem as well as increasing cost, Ralph C. 
Hendrich, Rolled Steel vice president, pointed out. 

“The paper separator eliminates lumber costs and also has the 
advantage of being fidtked -(see photograph above) with the size 
and gage of the steel,” Hendrich said. 


Other Firms to Fabricate 
Formica Corp. Laminates 


Cincinnati—In an effort to in- 
crease industrial business _ in 
1959, Formica Corp. will have 
independent companies fabricate 
industrial plastic laminates. 

Formica’s new system aims to 
streamline service to users of in- 
dustrial grades of plastic lami- 
nates. It also will allow the 
stocking of sheets, tubes, and 
rods with selected fabricators in 
every major market area in the 
United States. 


Brazing Operations Open 


Whittier, Calif. Aluminum 
dip brazing operations termed by 
the company as the largest in the 
West are housed here in Meridian 


Metalcraft, Inc.’s new plant. Pro- 
duction facilities and tanks 
opened earlier this month, can 
handle quantity production of 
aluminum assemblies including 
large sizes used in aircraft and 
missiles. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Buys Wilson Electrical 


Philadelphia — I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co. has added to its 
product line with the acquisition 
of Wilson Electrical Equipment 
Co. of Houston. 

The purchase also gives I-T-E 
a manufacturer and distributor 
in southwest Texas. Wilson 
makes lighting distribution panel- 
boards and motor control cen- 
ters. 


2 Womens Plan Saves Time for Buyers 


San Francisco—Two ingenious women have “needled” their 
way into the heart of their purchasing supervisor at the Naval 
Shipyard here by applying a time-saving device for buyers. 

It is a manual Keysort card which consolidates record informa- 
tion that formerly had to be copied into 14 log books. Cards con- 
taining specific information can be located quickly by simply insert- 
ing a sorting needle into the proper hole in a Keysort card deck. 


Iva B. Lee, right, supervisor of the buying and order section of 


the supply department’s purchase branch, and Marjory E. Gentry, 


left, her assistant, were awarded $300 for their inventiveness. The 


device is expected to save 1,858 man-hours and almost $4,000 a 
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year at the shipyard. 
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Standard Insulation 
Acquired by Dexter 


East Rutherford, N. J.—Im- 
provement of present products 
and development of new lines 
were advantages emphasized 
when Standard Insulation Co. 
here became a_ subsidiary 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 

D. L. Coffin, Dexter president, 
cited the gains when his firm took 
control of Standard earlier this 
month. Coffin said, “By combin- 
ing Standard Insulation’s experi- 
ence in applying resins to paper 
and glass cloth with Dexter’s spe- 
cialized knowledge of fiber proc- 
essing, we expect not only to 
improve present products but 
also develop several new lines.” 


Reichhold Ups Output 
Of Acrylic Emulsion 


of 


of 


Ballardvale, Mass. New 
equipment will increase produc- 
tion of acrylic emulsion at the 
New England Division of Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc. 

The expansion will allow 
Reichhold to make 10 million Ib. 
of acrylic emulsion a year. It also 
puts the firm among the foremost 
producers of this resin, Dr. 
Arthur L. Wooten, New England 
general manager, reported. 

The Ballardvale plant also 
makes epoxy esters in solution, 
phenolic resins, formaldehyde, 
and many other materials used by 
New England industry. 


Firm to Construct Plants 
To Purify Inert Gases 


Houston—Inert gas equipment 
will be manufactured in the 
Southwest. Expanding Southwest 
Industries, Inc. will design and 
construct packaged plants to pro- 
duce and purify inert gases. 

The operation thus establishes 
production of units in areas 
where petrochemical industries 
using inert gases are centered. 
Units also will be manufactured 
in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
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Western Roads Ask What to Do 


If East Lines Quit Railway Express 


Chicago—The uncertain fu- 
ture of Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. drew officials of about 40 
western railroads here last week 
for a “special” session. 

Advance reports indicated the 
railroaders gathered to discuss 
ways to head off several major 
eastern carrier withdrawals from 
the agency and also the impact of 
such a move on the agency. 

Railroad sources say six east- 
ern roads are studying a recom- 
mendation to quit the express op- 
eration, jointly owned by 68 car- 
riers. It is reported that eastern 
rail men, losing money on the 
service, believe the apportion- 
ment of Railway Express’ costs 
and revenues is unfavorable to 
them. 

Elsewhere on the transporta- 
tion scene, last week, two recent 
decisions involving rail and air 
carriers became of particular im- 
portance to purchasing because 
they affect both speed and cost 
of deliveries. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced it is stripping restric- 
tipns on the use of air freight. 
New regulations to be out soon 
give air freight users more free- 
dom in routing freight to its final 
destination via surface transpor- 
tation. 
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Carriers have been banned 
from hauling freight part of the 
way by air then providing “on- 
forwarding” service by another 
means of transportation to its final 
destination. 

American Airlines petitioned 
the C.A.B. in May, 1957, to relax 
its rules. American contended 
that many shippers were deprived 
of air freight service because ship- 
ments couldn’t be on-forwarded 
to destinations. 

The C.A.B. finally agreed that 
“such service (on-forwarding) 
makes available to the shipping 
public a more complete, efficient, 
and flexible air freight service.” 

In a rail case, the B & O Rail- 
road gained Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval for _ its 
piggyback freight rates from the 
East Coast to Chicago. 

These new volume rates, based 
on 50,000 and 70,000 Ib. mini- 
mum mixed commodity  ship- 
ments using containers on flat 
cars, had been slated to go into 
effect last Oct. 20. But the [.C.C. 
suspended the rates on protest of 
truckers. 

While dismissing trucker pro- 
tests and allowing the rates to go 
into effect, the I.C.C. is still con- 
tinuing its investigation of all 
“Plan IV” piggyback rates. 


Purchasing 
Perspective 
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(Continued from page 1) 

Prices (of utility equipment) will continue to be highly com- 
petitive ... but they will not collapse and demoralize the market. 
This is something the customers will decide, not the manufac- 
turers (Ralph Cordiner, General Electric chairman). 

¢ Metalworking—Greater capital expenditures for 1959 than 
generally predicted will mean better business for the overall 
economy and the metalworking industry in particular. Companies 
that need new equipment to meet the increased demand will be 


foolish not to order it immediately . . 


. and looking beyond the 


considerations of (providing prompt) customer service to the 
increasingly high cost of clerical work, a sound investment in 
inventory will be just another way to effect cost savings (H. 
Thomas Hallowell, Jr., Standard Pressed Steel president). 

¢ Rubber—The U.S. rubber industry will bounce out of its 
1958 dip and could run a little ahead of the rest of the nation’s 
economy in 1959. Reasons include upturn in industrial rubber, 
rebuilding of depleted customer inventories, substantially greater 
auto production, and continuing strong replacement tire sales 
(J. W. Keener, B. F. Goodrich president.) 


Although many business and purchasing leaders minimize the 


effectiveness of Congressional 


price-economic investigations, 


the lengthy inquiries at least have focused attention on some 
puzzling economic factors. Not the least of these is the presence 
in the U. S. economy of an apparent persistent creeping inflation 
—a seemingly built-in inflationary bias even in the midst of 


industrial over-capacity. 


Traditionally, inflation has been billed as stemming from too 
many dollars chasing too few goods. But now other inflationary 
factors must be reckoned in any analysis of the situation. These 
include farm and mineral price supports, wage contracts linked 
to cost-of-living factors, repeatedly strong union bargaining posi- 
tions, and the resistance of many industries to lowering prices 


even during slack demand .. . 


but not the same hesitation in 


raising them when cost factors go up. 


Trends: The government reports its strategic stockpiles have 


built up to $1.8 million beyond anticipated needs. 
problem is how to dispose of the excess materials . . 


Now the 
. last of the 


copper strikes that beset producers since early fall appeared 
headed for settlement last week at International Nickei’s Canadian 
mines. Producers look for the additional supplies, while having 
little effect at the moment, to help ward off future price fluctua- 
tions as production backlogs increase. 
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Russians Hopeful of Increased U.S. Trade 


Washington — When Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
arrives in the United States next 
month, he will have a post-Christ- 
mas shopping list for burgeoning 
Russian industry. But official 
Washington believes there will be 
more (or less) than meets the eye 
in the No. 2 Russian’s shopping 
basket. 

Soviet hopes of strolling into 
the U.S. industrial supermarket 
(with a reciprocal invitation to 
try theirs, of course) was drama- 
tized recently in Senator Hubert 
Humphrey's (Dem.-Minn.) eight- 
hour talkathon with Mikoyan’s 
boss, Khrushchev. Nevertheless, 
diplomats here see Mikoyan’s 
visit as stemming much more 
from the Berlin crisis than from a 
Strict trade issue. 

Still, announcement of the jm- 
pending visit of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s top business official 
prompted speculation that Wash- 
ington is ready to look more fa- 


vorably on Russia’s repeated 
overtures to expanding U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. trade. And what Ml- 


koyan will say in terms of trade 
will be watched carefully, despite 
Washington chilly mood toward 
opening government credits which 
would provide the Soviets a chan- 
nel to buy. 

With all factors considered, 
any expectations that Mikoyan’s 
visit here will open up new and 
easier avenues for cheap Soviet 
commodities in return for plenti- 
ful U.S. products — probably 
should be shelved for the present. 

First, it is Berlin about which 
Washington wants to talk with 
the man now considered the next- 
to-the-top power in the Soviet 
Union. Also the shopping list 
Mikoyan is likely to bring to this 
country is based on Russia’s de- 
sire to buy technical equipment 
and machinery for manufactur- 


ing and processing industrial 
goods such as_ metal-mineral 


New P.A. Expected to Give Georgia 
Department Another Lease on Life 


(Continued from page 1) 
states with an eye to adopting 
new systems that will improve 
the state’s purchasing. 

Legislative committees and a 
grand jury have charged that the 
old purchasing regime, under 
Shaw, has been prone to do busi- 
ness on a non-bid basis with 
“friends of the administration.” 
Surrounding states purchased a 
number of big volume items at 
prices far below those paid by 
Georgia taxpayers (see P.W., 
June 30, p. 23). 

Officials in the outgoing pur- 
chasing department have been in 
hot water for months as a result 
of overpriced tires and highway 
paint and outright exchanges of 
money between vendors and buy- 
ers. 

Chief Georgia P.A. Shaw’s de- 
fense has consisted sometimes of 
complete silence and sometimes 
of such retorts as “if you think 
we're doing a bad job of purchas- 
ing, wait till | show you the rec- 
ords of my _ predecessors—the 
Talmadge administration.” 

The fire under Georgia’s boiling 
purchasing troubles burned hot- 
test this year although it was first 
ignited in 1955 when the Fulton 
County grand jury (Atlanta) 
found the state puchasing depart- 
ment “affords unlimited opportu- 
nity for waste and illegal and un- 
ethical practices.” In that same 
year a state economy committee 
roasted Shaw for giving the 
state’s oil and gas business to 
“friends of the administration” 
at higher prices. In 1956, in- 
fluence-peddling charges led the 
legislature to enact a law prohib- 
iting purchasing from buying any- 
thing from any firm owned or 
operated by state government 
employees. The measure’s target 
was brokerage firms owned by 
appointed officials. 

Six months ago, the Fulton 
County grand jury got back into 
the act, charging the State Pur- 
chasing Act with violating the 
Bid-Purchase Law. Also aired 
were charges that the head of the 
State Board of Education had 
sold the state ammunition, pis- 
tols, apricots, handcuffs, and in- 
surance. Shaw also was charged 
last summer with buying tens of 
thousands of prison and hospital 
shoes from brokerage companies 
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with which state legislators were 
connected. A pair of Georgia 
shoes cost $4.50 compared to 
$2.99 for the same type in North 
Carolina. The Georgia Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., one of the 
country’s largest work shoe mak- 
ers, Was not invited by Shaw to 
bid on the contracts. 

Shaw’s excuse was that he was 
not required to send bids to all 
firms, that newspaper ads were 
too expensive, and mailed bid in- 
vitations to all suppliers would 
be “too cumbersome.” 

Several months ago, another 
legislative committee opened up 
on Shaw. A “watchdog commit- 
tee” hit hardest at Shaw’s assist- 


ant, W. C. Massee, who quickly 
resigned when the committee 
produced a check for $7,500 


from George P. Whitman, Jr., the 
Board of Education chairman 
who had sold pistols and apri- 
cots. Massee claimed the $7,500 
was a loan which he had repaid. 

Shaw himself appeared before 
the watchdog committee, claim- 
ing the Georgia purchasing sys- 
tem is “the best the state has ever 
had.” Later in the committee 
hearings, Shaw left to get some 
records from his office, returned 
to the hearing room, and said he 
wouldn't answer any more ques- 
tions because “the committee is 
political.” 

The watchdog committee has 
now recommended that the pur- 
chasing investigation be turned 
over to the Fulton County grand 
jury. But Chairman b. L. Cook 
says he will ask the new legisla- 
ture for “sweeping reforms in the 
purchasing department.” 


Nov. Consumer Prices 
Hit New High Again 


Washington—Consumer prices 
last month inched up again to the 
new high of 123.9 (1947-49 
equals 100)—reached previously 
in July. A slight rise in apparel, 
coupled with a continued slow 
creep-up in services were re- 
sponsible for the boost. 

Little change is expected for 
early 1959. Stable to slightly 
lower food prices and January 
sales should offset persistant serv- 


ice rise, and keep the cost-of- 
living index steady. 


manufactures, chemicals, plas- 
tics, and rubber. Much of this 
category has consistently re- 
mained on the Commerce De- 


partment’s control list; and the 
addition of chemical and metal- 
working machinery and equip- 
ment to the list last week reflects 
pressure to keep a check on the 
exact items Russia wants. 

[he Soviet shopping exchange 
list, first mentioned by Khrush- 
chev last June and_ enlarged 
slightly in his recent Humphrey 
“conversation,” contains mostly 
goods which we already are pro- 
ducing well or have good access 
to Ourselves. 

The Russians told Humphrey 
they want to buy mostly run-of- 
the-mill goods—industrial equip- 
ment, synthetic materials equip- 
ment, rolled metals, pipeline pipe 
for gas, chemicals, petro-chemi- 
cal equipment, and medical 
equipment. Their offerings in- 
clude: chrominum ores, asbestos, 
potash, peroxide,  ferroalloys, 
manganese, platinum, palladium, 
cellulose, tobacco, oil drilling 
equipment, high grade timber, 
zinc, tin antimony, lenses and 
cameras, crabmeat and caviar, 
benzene, linen goods, and anthra- 
cite. 


State Suspends 
All but One Buyer 


(Continued from page 1) 

Hodde lowered the boom on 
Foster and five of his six buyers 
following disclosures by the Seat- 
tle Times that purchases involv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were made on a non-com- 
petitive basis during the last two 
years. The newspaper, which 
made an eight week investigation 
of state purchasing practices, con- 
tended Foster's younger brother 
Harry, operator of a Seattle firm, 
was a principal beneficiary of the 
state’s buying practices. 

Although suspension of Foster 
and his staff members is effective 
“until further notice,’ Hodde said 
he expects some reinstatements. 
He said suspended personnel will 
reclaim their jobs in each case 
where an investigation now in 
progress discloses “there has been 
no collusion with vendors, no 
deviation from good practices ex- 
cept by orders of superiors, or 
where the practices of which I 
am now critical are merely the re- 
sult of continuing practices long 
current in the State Purchasing 
Department.” 

Emergency purchasing require- 
ments of the state will be proc- 
essed under Hodde’s supervision 
until the investigation is com- 
pleted and a decision is made on 
whether the suspensions stand. 

Another charge made by the 
Seattle newspaper was that the 
Purchasing Department had fa- 
vored a Seattle drug store oper- 
ated by Nelson. At the time of 
Nelson’s resignation Dec. 10, 
Governor Albert Rosellini said he 
did not hold him personally re- 
sponsible for the purchasing ir- 
regularities listed up to then. 

Hodde said the purchasing pro- 
cedures of which he is “critical” 
include purchases from relatives 
and former business associates of 
persons charged with responsibil- 
ity in the department and pur- 
chases where proper records were 
not preserved to prove that com- 
petitive bids or quotes were re- 
ceived and considered. 
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Delinquent Vendors Increasing 


Purchasing s Communication Bill 


But Purchasing Men Unsure as to Proper Remedy 
To Effect Cure; Some Call or Wire Collect 


(Continued from page |) 

late deliveries, rejections, ctc.) 
by initiating telephone calls or 
telegrams on a collect basis. They 
met with mixed results and asked 
PURCHASING WEEK to look into 
the subject on a country-wide 
basis. 

A spot check of some 
companies, big and small, from 
coast-to-coast indicated general 
awareness of the problem. But 
equally marked was the apparent 
general disinclination to fuss too 
much about it beyond establish- 
ing a general policy to take busi- 
ness elsewhere when a vendor 
scores too many repeat violations. 

The response of the purchas- 
ing director at a Needham, Mass., 
manufacturer typified many of 
the replies to P.W.’s query. 


100 


More Interested in Results 


“Naturally, | think the vendor 
should pay for extra calls to him 
by us, but I’m more interested 
in the results and not in what I 
can save in telephone calls,” he 
said. “The only way we can re- 
duce or control this item of ex- 
pense is to see that it doesn't 
happen again and to look for 
other sources of supply.” 

Some firms suggested a vendor 
performance record as a good 
means of keeping track of such 
“expediting” expense. 

One purchasing executive, 
Richard Krisch of Binks Mfg. 
Co., a Chicago spray painting 
equipment maker, tries to iron 
out the problem with salesmen. 
“After all,” says Krisch, “the 
salesman’s job is not finished un- 
til we get our merchandise.” 

Another Chicago P.A., at the 
plant of a leading wire and cable 
manufacturer, said, “Only in very 
rare instances, do we ever charge 
the vendor for calls or telegrams 

only when the cost is ex- 
tremely high and the supplier 
habitually delinquent.” He _ re- 
membered only one such instance 
in the past year. 


Discussed by Atlanta P.A.’s 


The question of charging ven- 
dors of communications costs was 
discussed recently at a meeting of 
the City of Atlanta’s purchasing 
staff. “But we came to no con- 
clusion,” P.A. Ernest J. Brewer 
told PURCHASING WEEK. “At the 
present we make very few collect 
calls to vendors.” 

At Atlanta’s Coca-Cola Co.. 
John L. Douglas said he reverses 
charges “on occasion.” Douglas 
usually makes the first call on his 
budget. “Then, if a supplier is 
still failing to meet his promises, 
I make the rest of the calls on his 
budget.” A number of P.A.’s 
indicated they use this procedure 
also. 

In the San Francisco area, few 
of the P.A.’s queried saw com- 
munications costs as a real prob- 
lem. They said they award their 
business to vendors who have a 
record of prompt delivery, plan 
their purchasing so there will be 
sufficient time to make deliver- 
ies, and don’t spend enough 
money on expediting orders to 
worry about. 

The purchase and stores de- 
partment at the western opera- 
tions headquarters of Standard 
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Oil of California operates on the 
principal that “one thing offsets 
another.” E. A. Schlueter, 
sistant manager of the depart- 
ment, says: “Sometimes the sup- 
plier does an outstanding job for 
us, and we can't be too chintzy 
and make him pay through the 
nose when he is at fault. It’s a 
matter of logistics; a matter of 
good vendor-supplier relations.” 

The purchasing agent at one 


as- 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. plant uses the collect call 
and wire system, according to 
Robert G. Siasvood, general 


P.A. for Kaiser’s metals division. 
But in 24 Kaiser plants, Stan- 
wood said, “we pay for our own 
communication costs. Sometimes 
people refuse collect calls, or ar- 
gue about them, and it wastes too 
much time.” 


Strict Budgeting—Low Bill 


Dresser Industries at Dallas 
provided a striking example of 
how strict budgeting can reduce 
telephone costs in the purchasing 
department. Robert D. Crane, 
Dresser’s assistant director of 
purchases, told how one of the 
corporation’s companies, employ- 
ing about 1,000 persons, had a 
$1,200 monthly budget on pur- 
chasing department phone calls 
in 1957. An austerity program 
instituted in late 1957 saw this 
budget reduced to $400, Crane 
said, and “they (purchasing) are 
finding they are able to live within 
it comfortably.” 

In contrast, another Dallas 
company of comparable size said 
the $303 it spent last month on 
110 calls concerning late delivery, 
rejects, etc. was about average 
for the month. 


Use the Air to Needle 


Responses from other areas of 
the country found many P.A.’s 
replying on air mail to needle 
suppliers. Some of the larger 
firms, those with intra-office tele- 
type communications, (such as 
Bethlehem-Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp.), ask district offices in the 
same or cities nearest suppliers 
to make inquiries. 

One firm which appeared to 
have an up-and-down-the-line 
policy of strictness in requiring 
suppliers to toe the mark was 
Rheem Mfg. Co.’s defense and 
technical products division at 
Downey, Calif. 


Asks for Premium 


in the case of a delay of a 
shipment, Rheem requests that 
premium transportation air 
freight or air express—be used 
at supplier's expense and _ that 
overtime, also at supplier’s ex- 
pense, be used to make up the 
shipment delay. If Rheem’s pro- 
duction is delayed by slow ship- 
ment, Rheem asks the supplier 
to pay Rheem’s overtime. A 
similar policy applies to the re- 
turn and replacement of defec- 
tive materials. 

And in the case of phone calls 
and telegrams in any of these 
situations, Rheem, where practi- 
cable, will phone or wire collect. 
If it is an aggravated problem, 
automatically and by _ practice, 
Rheem will phone and telegraph 


collect. 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


Basic Chemicals Price Index 
( hemical Weel 
1947 100 


Construction Cost Index 
Engineering News-Record 
1913 100 


Electrical Materials Cost Index 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 


November 1951 100 


Metalworking Products Price Index. . 


Machinist 
100 


American 
1947 
Non-ferrous Metals Price Index 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
1922-24 100 


Petroleum Refinery Products Price 


Averages Index 
National 
January 


Petroleum News 


1957 100 


Plant Maintenance Cost index 


Latest Month Year 
Month Ago Ago 
112.0 112.6 111.2 

ice wre 774.1 737.9 
ve. weno 111.5 111.8 
156.6 156.4 155.3 

as ae 178.0 172.5 
a 90.0 90.1 96.7 
+> oe 169.3 168.3 


Factory Management & Maintenance 


1947 


100 


Cleveland P.A., Seeing Bargains 
Go By, Shies at Competitive Bids 


Cleveland — Municipal buying 
Officials are working on _ plans 
which will permit the City of 
Cleveland to act fast on unex- 


Cuban Rebels Get 
Into Sugar; American 
Prices May Go Up 


(Continued from page 1) 

the biggest food producers are 
concentrated. Any major inter- 
ruption of shipments would cause 
shortages and probably reduced 
production. The cost of trans- 
porting sugar from western states 
is considered almost prohibitive. 

Castro is using economic war- 
fare in his fight to overthrow 
Generalissimo Batista and threat- 
ens to sabotage shipments of the 
country’s basic crop. The rebel 
chieftain has announced he'll al- 
low sugar to go out of Oriente 
Province which he controls, but 
pointedly refrained from men- 
tioning other provinces. Oriente 
provides slightly more than a 
fourth of all Cuban sugar shipped 
to the U. S. 


pected price reductions in elec- 
trical equipment. 

City utilities director Bronis 
J. Klementowicz, anticipating 
“white sales” of electric power 
equipment, had sought authoriza- 
tion to buy electrical equipment 
without competitive bidding. But 
the plan was scrapped last week 
after conferences with suppliers. 

Klementowicz said legislation 
which was to have been intro- 
duced was abandoned when man- 
ufacturers convinced him hopes 
for discount sales of equipment 
were unfounded. Nevertheless, 
Klementowicz added, his depart- 
ment still is investigating several 
methods by which it can take ad- 
vantage of reduced prices without 
the usually required lengthy in- 
vitations to bid. 

Pending approval of the Cleve- 
land city law department, here’s 
how he would do it: The next 
time reduced prices on needed 
supplies are offered, the city will 
make a nominal down payment to 
hold the material for a week or 
so. Klementowicz then would go 
to council and ask for approval 
on the specific purchase. 


N.L.R.B. Rulings 
Can Be Appealed 


Washington—A new ruling by 
the U.S. Supreme Court may 
open up a whole new area of liti- 
gation in the labor field. 

The court says that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, National La- 
bor Relations Board rulings set- 
ting up collective bargaining units 
may be appealed to the federal 
courts. The ruling was a defeat 
for the Labor Board, which ar- 
gued such rulings may only be 
reviewed by the courts if they are 
the basis for an unfair labor prac- 
tice charge. 

In the specific case involved 
the court found N.L.R.B. had 
taken “unlawful action . . . which 
has inflicted an injury” on the 
complaining union. Specifically, 
N.L.R.B. refused to take a vote 
among professional employees of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. be- 
fore including them in a bargain- 
ing unit with some non-profes- 
sional employees. The _ Taft 
Hartley Act specifically requires 
the board to take such a vote 
among professional employees. 
The union in the Westinghouse 
case challenged N.L.R.B.’s ac- 
tion. 

A majority of the Supreme 
Court said previous cases barring 
court review of bargaining unit 
rulings do not cover the new case. 
They ruled that “where Congress 
has given a right to the profes- 
sional employees, it must be held 
that it intended that right to be 
enforced.” This means N.L.R.B. 
will have to revamp the bargain- 
ing unit, even though the profes- 
sional employee’s union won the 
representation election held. 

Dissenting Justices Brennan 
and Frankfurter thought the rul- 
ing had broad impact. Said Bren- 
nan: “I daresay that the ingenuity 
of counsel will be entirely ade- 
quate to the task of finding some 
alleged ‘unlawful action’ , 
sufficient to get a foot in a district 
court door . both union and 
management will be able to use 
the tactic of litigation to delay the 
initiation of collective bargaining 
when it suits their purposes.” 


Indians Sell for Cash Only; P.A. Must Carry It 


(See Photo on Page 1) 
Duluth, Minn.—Peter Minuit 
was probably the first “purchas- 
ing agent” to get a good buy 
from Indian suppliers. He paid 

$24 for Manhattan island. 
Others who sought similar bar- 
gains down through the years 
found that Indians got smarter 
all the time. One who can 
definitely vouch for their “‘ac- 
crued business sense” is George 
Stewart, director of purchases 
for the growing Chun King Co. 
Stewart buys everything from 


nuts and bolts to rare foreign4 


spices, but food products made 
up two-thirds of his purchase 
volume. One of his biggest 
chores in food buying is wild 
rice—and that’s where the In- 
dians come in. 

One of his main sources of 
supply for this product is Nett 
Lake Indian Reservation outside 
International Falls, Minn. Here 
the Chippewa tribe harvests, de- 
hulls, and winnows the wild rice 
to sell to the highest bidder. 

“The Chippewas are an off- 


shoot of the Algonquins, once a 
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famous savage tribe,” explained 
Stewart, a student of American 
Indian lore. “They have a boast 
that they were friendly to the 
whites. While at the same time 
they argue that they never lost 
a battle to the whites.” 

As to how he buys the rice, 
the Chun King P.A. said: 

“The Chippewas don't send an 
indian salesman to my _ Office, 
that’s for sure. I have to go to 
them, and it’s strictly a cash and 
carry deal.” 

Stewart sets up quarters at the 
reservation just as the harvest 
season is getting underway. He 
then brushes up his “public re- 
lations” with the Indians and sets 
about learning what the esti- 
mated size of the crop is because 
the crop size determines price. 

“The Indians know the score, 
and are pretty shrewd dealers,” 
Stewart said. “It’s quite a job 
trying to keep one step ahead of 
them. You also must have a good 
reputation for fair dealing or 
ew 

Each day’s yield of wild rice 
is auctioned early in the morn- 


ing, even before that day’s har- 


vesting begins. The successful 
bidder must take whatever the 
day’s fortune brings. He must 


come prepared to pay in cash. 

“IT sometimes must carry over 
$50,000 in cash with me in small 
currency,’ he explained. “Nat- 
urally, | have an armed guard 
with me at all times. You never 
can tell.” 

Stewart, who has two assist- 
ants, is planning to set one up as 
the permanent wild rice buyer at 
Nett Lake “to give me more time 
for other things. I find it difficult 
catching up with work after be- 
ing at the reservation for a month 
or more.” 

In the five years that Stewart 
has been in charge of purchasing 
for Chun King, he said total 
operations of the food process- 
ing company have jumped from 
about $7 million to about $25 
million a year. 

“So you can see,” he smiled, 
“that even though buying from 
Indian suppliers is a big problem, 
I have other serious problems 
also.” 
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Know Short Term 


Trend of Sales 


And Inventories Predicted by U.S. 


Government Plans New 


Semi-Annual Forecast; 


Program, Expected in Mid 1959, Will Survey 


Manufacturers; Retailers 


(Continued from page 1) 
equipment outlays, employer hir- 
ing plans, and construction out- 
lays. 

Desirability of adding an in- 
ventory-sales lookahead to the 
list is obvious. Each of the pres- 
ent surveys covers only one por- 
tion of the business sector from 
which projections are made on 
the outlook for the entire econ- 
omy. But an inventory-sales poll 
among manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers would em- 
brace most of the business sector. 
It would produce the closest thing 
yet to a periodic national eco- 
nomic forecast made by persons 
actually engaged in business pur- 
suits. 

The Commerce Department al- 
ready has conducted two test sur- 
veys among manufacturers and 
presently is engaged in a third. 
While the testing still is in the 
experimental stage and future 
refinements may be necessary, 
preliminary results demonstrate 
the survey’s feasibility. 

In the second survey, which 
introduced some improvements 
over the first, manufacturers were 
off about 1% on their sales fore- 
casts and 2% on inventory an- 
ticipations. 

In general, the manufacturers 
tended to underestimate the drop 


in both their inventories and 
sales when the economy was 
going into a downturn. They 


overestimated slightly when the 
economy was headed upward. 
Surveys currently are being 
conducted among 1,500 of the 
major manufacturing firms, and 
500 smaller companies. Hopes 
are to expand coverage of the 
smaller firms eventually by sev- 
eral thousand to give a_ better 


picture. 
The test surveys were made 
during an_ especially difficult 


period. The first was conducted 
in September 1957 at the start 
of the recession, and the second 


and Wholesalers Later 


was made last March shortly be- 
fore the upturn got underway. 

The polls showed two things: 
1. The forecasters were more 
accurate on the upswing than to 
the downswing, and 2. inventory 
forecasts in general were more 
accurate than those for sales. 
This was partly due, of course, to 
the fact that manufacturers have 
more control over their inventory 
policies than they have over sales 
performance. 

Of course, it is not contended 
that the surveys will prove 100% 
accurate. This it not what is in- 
tended. But such polls would 
give a guide to what lies ahead as 
viewed by businessmen them- 
selves. 

Every large corporation makes 
up sales and inventory forecasts; 
often, these are major projects, 
involving the expenditure of a 
good deal of time of top execu- 
tive and expenditure of money. 
These forecasts have a large im- 
pact on company budgets, ex- 
pansion, production and buying 
plans. To try to get as accurate 
a picture as possible, the Com- 
merce Department specifically 
asks each company polled if the 
forecasts presented play a major 
part in such company plans. 

In the second survey, durable 
goods manufacturers, who bore 
the brunt of the recession, were 
less accurate in their predictions 
than nondurables manufacturers. 

Hard goods producers over- 
estimated by about 2% _ both 
their inventory and sales for the 
April-September period. But they 
were much more accurate on 
their sales prediction for the 
second survey than for the first, 
in which their sales were some 
17% lower than anticipated. 

Here’s a table showing how 
close the predictions were. The 
March figures were estimated in 
September 1957. The September. 
1958, estimates were made in 
March. 


(Figures are Seasonally Adjusted, Billions of Dollars) 
Manufacturers’ Stocks 


Sept. 1957 March 1958 Sept. 1958 Aug. 1958 

Actual Anticipated Actual Anticipated Actual 

All industries $54.2 $52.4 $52.0 $50.4 $49.4 
Durable goods 31.8 30.5 29.9 28.8 28.1 
Nondurable goods 22.3 21.9 22.1 21.6 21.4 


Manufacturers’ Sales 


3rd gtr. 1957 


Ist qtr. 1958 


3rd gtr. 1958 


Actual Anticipated Actual Anticipated Actual 
All industries $85.9 $86.3 $76.8 $80.3 $79.5 
Durable goods 43.0 42.8 36.4 38.2 37.4 
Nondurable goods 42.9 43.5 40.5 42.1 42.1 


Manufacturers’ Stock-Sales Ratios’ 


3rd gtr. 1957 


Ist qtr. 1958 


3rd gtr. 1958 


Actual Anticipated Actual Anticipated? Actual 
All manufacturing 63 6) 68 63 63 
Durable goods .74 71 82 Mb 76 
Nondurable goods BF 4 50 55 51 51 


1. End of quarter inventories divided by sales during the quarter. 
Based on seasonally adjusted data. 
2. Based on August inventories and July and August sales. 


Titan Metal Strike Ends, Plant Again in Operation 


Newark, Calif.—Titan Metal 
Manufacturing Co. is getting back 
into production after a_ strike 
shutdown of eight weeks. 

Company officials said full op- 
erations will not be attained un- 
til Jan. 1. Extrusion and rod mill 
operations will get underway last. 

Titan and Local 5649, United 
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Steelworkers of America. reached 
an agreement with the help of a 
federal mediator. Under the 


settlement, 29 employees will re-. 


ceive a 10¢ an hour boost and 
$10 a month for health and wel- 
fare benefits. The increase puts 
wage levels from $2 to $3.20 an 
hour. 


SMALLEST FORM of G.M. diesel engine is this 2-53 “‘in-line’’ model. 
It is rated 20 to 47 h.p. Story on its applications is in column at right. 


Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Bituminous Coal—Appalach- 
ian Coals, Inc., will boost tags 
of various grades of bituminous 
coal from 15 to 25¢ a ton as 
of Jan. 1. The increases vary 
from a minimum of 15¢ a ton on 
industrial steam sizes to a mini- 
mum of 25¢ a ton on specially 
prepared coals. Choice coals in 
both categories will be priced a 
little higher. The increases are 
due to a wage boost of $1.20 a 
day which miners get next year. 


Textiles — American Enka 
Corp. and American’ Viscose 
Company have boosted prices of 
certified tyrex viscose yarns by 
2 to 3¢ a lb. The 3¢ a Ib boost 
applies to 900 and 1,100 yarns, 
the 2¢ a Ib. boost applies to 1,650 
and 2,200 denier yarns. Higher 
research, development, and pro- 
duction costs are responsible. 

Warp sateens are up 2¢ a yd. 
on spot quotations. It puts 45-in. 
124X64 2.10 yd. cloth at 342 ¢, 
and 4S-in. 124X64 2.00 yd. at 
3512 ¢. 


Basic Isocyanate— I] wo major 
producers have reduced basic 
isocyanate 50¢ a Ib. New price 
is $1.25 a Ib. 


Heating Oil — Certain mid- 
continent refiners have boosted 
light heating oils again by “4¢ a 
gal. for northern shipment. New 
quotes generally put no. | fuel 
oil at 10%¢ a ge!.. no. 2 fuel 
oil at 9Y2¢ a gal., and kerosene 
ranging upward from 10¢ a gal. 
Increased demand from cold 
weather is reported responsible. 

Atlantic Refining Co. has 
boosted no. 5 fuel oil 8¢ a bbl. 
at Philadelphia. The new price 
is $3.33 a bbl. Gulf Coast re- 
finers have raised low sulphur no. 
6 fuel oil 10¢ to $2.25 a bbl. 


Copper—Custom smelters have 
boosted copper prices to 29¢ a 
lb. It represents a boost of 2¢ 
a lb. for certain refiners. A tight 
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supply of copper 
ported responsible. 


scrap is re- 


Metanitrobenzene Sulfonic 
Acid Sodium Salt—A 3¢ a |b. 
boost puts carload lots of metani- 
trobenzene sulfonic acid sodium 
salt at 40¢ a lb., and less carlots 
at 40“%¢ a Ib. 


Electronic Equipment—A gen- 
eral price increase, averaging 
5%, on proprietary products of 
Consolidated — Electrodynamics 
Corp. will become effective Jan. 
1, 1959. Increases will be applied 
to standard lines of data-process- 
ing, magnetic-tape, transducer, 
analytical and control, and high- 
vacuum equipment. The action 
was taken because of steadily ad- 
vancing material, labor, and pro- 
duction costs. 


Crude Oil—Sinclair Crude Oil 
Co. has reduced the price it will 
pay for crude oil in Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming by 5¢ 
a bbl. Top price for 40-deg. 
gravity and above crude is now 
$2.93 a bbl. Tags of major items 
of Pennsylvania-grade crude oil 
were boosted 15¢ a bbl. The in- 
creases were made by South Penn 
Oil Co. and put Bradford District 
Oil at $4.05 a bbl. 


Lumber — Green Douglas fi 
2x4’s are up to $64 a thous. bd. 
ft. in the northwest. That repre- 
sents a rise of $4 a thous. bd. ft. 
in the past two wecks. 


Chemicals — Union Carbide 
Corp. has cut ethylhexyl acrylate 
prices by S¢ a Ib. New price is 
40¢ a |b. in tankcars. 


Copper Works Open 

Bonn, Germany — Bulgaria's 
first copper works is reported to 
have started operations. It has an 
annual capacity of 8,000 tons 
electrolytic copper and 30,000 
tons sulphuric acid. 


New Models Give 
Diesels Flexibility 


Interchangeability Of 
G.M. Models Expected 
To Aid Purchasing 


(Continued from page |) 
power ranged from 67 to 335 
The line’s drawback, Detroit 
Diesel said, was that the horse- 
power range was too narrow to 
tap the fast-growing market for 
diesel power. Units could be 
hooked together to boost output 
up to 1,000 hp. but the purchaser 
paid a premium in initial cost, 
weight, and bulk. 

The existing “71” series—the 
number stands for the cubic inch 
capacity of a single cylinder 
was used as a base for the rede- 
sign. It was already available in 
2, 3, 4, and 6-cylinder in-line 
form. Parts were interchange- 
able, and the units had just bees 
modified to improve efficiency. 

To this base, Detroit Die‘e! 
has added V-type “71” engines 
in 6, 8, 12, and 16-cylinder sizes. 
Except for the blocks and crank 
shafts, most of the parts are in- 
terchangeable throughout — the 
whole line. Each bank of the 
V-6, for instance, uses the same 
cylinder-head assembly as_ the 
in-line 3-cylinder engine. 

The same is true of the four 
and the V-8. The V-12 uses four 
of the basic 3-cylinder heads and 
two of these blocks can be at- 
tached in tandem to a common 
crankshaft to make a V-24. Two 
V-16’s can be made into a V-32 
which, when turbocharged, puts 
out 1,650 hp., enough for a small 
locomotive. 

Parts interchangeability should 
simplify things for both distrib- 
utor and user. For one thing the 
distributor needn't stock so many 
spare parts. A few basic ones 
will be sufficient to cover the 
needs of a wide range of engines. 

To complete the new line, the 
old “71” series basic design was 
scaled down to 53 cu. in. per 
cylinder. Thus a new series of 2, 
3, and 4-cylinder in-line engines 
and a V-6 was brought into be- 
ing. These range in maximum 
horsepower from 47 to 252. The 
V-6 can be turbocharged, in- 
creasing its ouptut by 30%. 

The V-type engines in either 
series are expected to create 
interest among vehicle makers be- 
cause they occupy less space than 


in-line engines of equivalent 
horsepower. Also important to 
the vehicle maker is that the 


“53” series, with optional quad- 
ruple exhaust valves, peak at 
2,800 rpm. This compares favor- 
ably with gasoline engines in the 
same power range. The speed 
permits specification of less ex- 
pensive gear boxes. 

The new smaller engines are 
also expected to make practical 
economical diesel power for in- 
plant trucks, light-duty contract- 
ing equipment, and standby gen- 
erating and pumping sets. 

Before the end of 1959, all of 
the new engines will be available 
with an optional aluminum block 
and cylinder heads, permitting a 
20% weight reduction. Turbo- 
charging some of these aluminum 
versions effects a 40% ‘increase 
in power-to-weight ratio as com- 
pared with their cast-iron-block 
counterparts in the original line. 

Prices range from $1,300 for 
the “2-53” to about $15,000 for a 


turbocharged “l6V-71”. 
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Its performance and name are the 
same around the world 


Other Outstanding Shell 
Industrial Lubricants 
Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 
engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 

Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 
dustrial grease 

Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 
and marine turbines 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils 
for high-production metal working 


Shell Macoma Oils—for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta “ils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


SHELL 


TELLUS OIL 


Purchasing Week 


Shell Tellus Oil is top-rated as both a lubricant and a control 
fluid for complex hydraulic systems. Its ability to combat 
oxidation, rust, sludge-formation, wear and foaming has earned 
it nationwide popularity. 

You may be glad to know that the hydraulic-operated 
equipment you manufacture can now obtain the same efficient 
protection in other countries of the world. Tellus* Oil is 
available to your customers abroad. With it they can enjoy the 
same performance that your domestic customers rely upon. 


For more complete information on Tellus Oil, write Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, New York, 
or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California. 

*Registered Trademark 
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